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@ Toll House Cookies—the nation’s favorite 
The recipe is on each yellow cellophane 


package of Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate. 
“Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


YES, you can use 


Nestle’s Semi-Sweet melted! 





Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Chocolate is 
wonderful, of course, in Toll House* 
Cookies and other goodies where the 
Morsels stay whole in the baking... 
and, it’s wonderful too for other types 
of chocolate cookery. Melted, it saves 
time (it’s all cut up), saves fuel (it 
melts so rapidly), saves energy. Just 
empty the contents of the yellow cel- 
lophane bag into a bowl, place over 
hot (not boiling) water and 
stir until smooth, 








NESTLE 


THE GREATEST TASTE 
IN CHOCOLATE 


Or 

















Why some 
curtains stay. 











“TRUE LENGTH” 


It’s an exasperating experience to find the curtains you so carefully measured 
for your windows come back inches shorter from a laundering. 

But shrinking shouldn’t be a problem to you if your curtains and draperies 
are made of Celanese* synthetic yarn. These modern synthetic yarns of cellu- 
lose acetate are a man-made fibre of precisely controlled quality. They have 
inherent advantages Nature’s fibres can’t possess. 

One particular property of Celanese acetate yarn is called in technical terms 
“dimensional stability”. It means the fibres are resistant to shrinking during 
cleansing operations. They also resist stretching while hanging. For these rea- 
sons, curtains of Celanese yarn, whether thick, luxurious draperies or sheer 
glass curtains, retain their true length to a greater degree than do natural fibres. 

Fabrics of Celanese yarn have many other advantages, too, that set them 
apart from silk, cotton, wool and viscose process rayon. For instance, they dry 
more quickly after washing. They are mildew resistant, also. 

To be sure of obtaining all the advantages inherent in this modern syn- 
thetic yarn, look for the Celanese label when you shop for apparel or fabrics. 
There’s a difference well worth seeking — that’s why quality manufacturers 
are proud to identify their fabrics as woven or knitted of Celanese yarn. 
Celanese Corporation of America, 180 Madison \venue. New York 16. N.Y. 


Rez. U.S, Pat. OF 
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The Canned Food Handbook i 
FREE t6 you and your students ! 


This is the famous Canco booklet that so many 
home economists have asked us to reprint. 


So here it is! It’s FREE for the asking. 
The Canned Food .Handbook is the conven- 


lent reference guide that answers the most- 
asked questions concerning canned foods. 


There are interesting sections giving non- 
technical manufacturing data, nutritional 
facts, public health aspects, and tips about the 
purchase and use of canned foods. There’s also 
a list of canned foods, and a reference guide. 

The material in this informative booklet bears 
the Seal of Acceptance from the Council of Foods 
of the American Medical Association. 

Teachers and students in home economics 
and social studies classes find this booklet an 
aid in planning worthwhile projects. 

Just fill in the coupon for the number of 
copies you require. 


OCTOBER, 1947 


Of what is the can made? 

Are preservatives used in canned foods? 

Does freezing canned foods harm them? 

How may one tell if the contents of the can 
are spoiled? 

What is the best way to store canned foods? 


What is meant by ‘“‘vacuum-packed"’? 








AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 

Home Economics Section, Dept. PH-10-47 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. H 
Please send me FREE copies of The Canned Food 
Handbook for use in my classes. 





| 
Your Name. 
| 


Your Institution 


Street Address 


q 


City & Zone State 
eee oes | 








Practicalities 





|HE Schoolhouse Lights the Way in 

an increasing number of communi- 

ties as school facilities are made 
available to young and old alike. In 
Kenmore, New York, Edna Grampp has 
developed an unusually successful adult 
education program which she describes 
on page 503. 

Although education tor homemaking 
is called domestic science in Great 
Britain it parallels home economics edu 
cation in the United States. Note the 
similarities and differences in Kathleen 
Rhodes’ article Domestic 
Great Britain, page 504. 

It takes both know-how and _ show 


Science in 


how to be visual aids counselor for the 
manufacturers of a complete line of 
motion picture sound equipment. Nor 
ma Barts, author of Vitalizing Home 
Economics with Projected Aids, page 
506, shows that she has both. Her job 
is to help teachers to secure the knowl. 
edge and ability necessary to use audio- 
visual teaching aids to greatest advan- 
tage. Miss Barts holds a B.S. degree 
from the University of Illinois and a 
M.A. trom Northwestern. Furthermore, 
she is an experienced teacher. 

\s college club ad 
viser, Charlotte  Bi- 
ester, Chairman ol 
the home economics 
department of Santa 
Barbara College 
knows the problems 
of student club of 
ficers. In Home Eco 
nomics Clubs Devel 
op Money Managers, 
page 507, Miss Bi- 
ester gives others the benefit of her 





Charlotte Biester 


experience. Extension work in the Da- 
kotas, Kansas and Arizona and teaching 
at Ohio State University are part of her 
well-rounded background. 

An interesting study of factors relat- 
ing to social behavior of adolescent girls 
provides the basis for the article, Social 
Understandings of High School Girls, 
on page 508. Dr. Alma Long who su- 
pervised the study has had unusually 
wide experience in homemaking edu 
cation, ranging from nursery schools to 
“spare time” adult education. Her asso- 
ciate, B. Jeanne Lehmann (now Mrs. 
Karl Leffler), completed her undergrad 
uate work at Purdue University at an 
age when most people are just entering 
college. After teaching vocational home 
economics for several years she became 
part-time research assistant to Dr. Long 
and is now teaching personal relation 
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ships to boys and girls in a large high 
school while collecting data toward the 
completion of her doctorate. 

In Wallpaper—Selection and Use, on 
page 519, Alice Nelson presents a brief 
history of wallpaper, a survey of new 
developments, directions for measuring 
wallpaper and suggestions for decorat- 
ing with ready pasted borders. Miss Nel- 
son is head of the woman’s division of 


Jeanne Lehmann 


Alma Long 


Harry Coleman and Company and home 
furnishings editor for the Chicago Sun. 

Just as gas ranges had the spotlight 
in last month’s Housing and Equip- 
ment Section, so electric ranges shine 
this month. Helen Eckhoff spares no de- 
tail in giving the finer points of electric 
range cookery on pages 520-522. 

Frosty breezes will soon make coats 
more than a fashion talking point. If 
it’s a fur coat you're wanting turn to 
Fur Instance on page 511 for tips on 
purchase and care. If you have furs 
that are beginning to show wear and 
tear turn to page 512 where Virginia 
Hall tells you how she made a smart 
jacket from a worn Hudson Seal coat. 

Mary Brown, Beauty and Good 
Grooming Editor, takes a poke at flighty 
hand habits this month in Pale Hands 
Nobody Loves, page 515. Miss Brown, 
by the way, is now President and Direc- 
tor of the Institute of Models, New 
York City. 

Good variations on a well-loved theme 
are always worth considering—that’s why 
PHE’s October Recipe of the Month 
features molasses popcorn balls with 
chocolate chips. Although this mouth 
watering recipe opens the Better Food 
and School Lunch section, Evelyn Platt 
asks on the very next page Can We 
{fford to Eat—Well?, calling attention 
to the steady rise in food costs and offer 
ing some practical teaching suggestions. 

lo prepare you for that Thanksgiving 
turkey, Christmas goose or Sunday roast, 
Lily Haxworth Wallace presents First 
Princtples of Carving on page 526. This 
is followed by A Children’s Hallowe'en 
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Letters to the Editor 


No Sooner Said Than Done— 


Postscript to a letter received renew- 
ing subscription to P.H.E. for the com 
ing school year... 

P.S. I should like to add that I find 
your magazine extremely valuable in my 
work—it is both helpful and interesting 
in all results. I shall be grateful for any 
help you can give me in teaching inte- 
rior decoration—such as clever ideas for 
teaching, instructional aids and_ poster 
material. 

Annabelle Jansson 

Malverne Junior-Senior High School 

Malverne, New York 
Dear Miss Jansson: 

Thank you for telling me that you 
like Practical Home Economics and 
find it helpful in your work. Such com- 
mendation is music to the ears of an 
editor. 

I am very glad to have your request 
for additional help in teaching interior 
decoration. There is an article on the 
use and selection of wallpapers in this 
issue which should give you some prac- 
tical ideas. There will be more such 
articles in future issues. Hope you will 
let me know whether or not they meet 
your needs. 

—The Editor 





Corrections, Please 

We are extremely sorry for the follow 
ing errors in the September coupon 
supplement. Please correct them. 

The word “world” used in conjunc- 
tion with the Hershey Chocolate Cor- 
poration cocoa chart on page 12 should 
be deleted. The chart is not a world 
map but instead shows the sources of 
cacao beans. 

The price for a single copy of What 
Goes With What, James Lees & Sons. 
page 33, should be 25 cents instead of 
50 cents as listed in the book 


Party, second in a series of four party 
articles by Betty Kramer Duncan. 

Marion Cronan’s Menus and Quan- 
tity Recipes for school lunch managers 
appear as usual, preceded this month 
by a three-part article on School Lunch 
Sanitation—as viewed by a. sanitation 
engineer, a nutritionist and a_ school 
lunch manager. 
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1. Best Automatic Features 
ii Now we have the facts! The recent survey by Elmo 
Ae 2. More Modern Conveniences Roper, conductor of the famous Fortune opinion 
aie: studies, proves conclusively that Automatic Gas 
ra Ranges built to ‘“‘CP’’ Standards have the 9 big 
3. Easy To Keep Clean features women want! For when these thousands of 
_ women named the characteristics of the next range 
ae) 4. Easiest To Cook With they mean to buy, they described exactly, today’s 
shee Se oe — by leading manufac- 
' urers ifications. 
118 
a4 5. Cooks Foods Better Today, more than ever, GAS is the nation’s first 
wilh ; : 5 choice for cooking. In the Roper survey, more 
vill 6. Cooks Things Quicker women cast votes for the gas range than for all other 
es types of ranges combined. The 23,000,000 women 
7. Cool In Operation who cook with gas know it is the quickest, cleanest, 
aie coolest, most economical cooking fuel. 
The “CP” trademark of the Gas Appliance Manu- 
8. Costs Less To Run facturers Association on a gas range is the nationally 
- recognized unbiased buying guide your students 
on 9. Costs Less To Buy New can rely on. It is their assurance of food, time and 
money-saving advantages and high convenience 
ne. and performance requirements. 
or- 











‘ld For complete details on ‘‘CP”’ requirements consult your 
Id gas company or write Gas Appliance Manufacturers 
of Association, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 
ral LOOK FOR THE “CP” SEAL ON THESE 

“ LEADING AUTOMATIC GAS RANGES 
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A-B + CALORIC + DETROIT JEWEL + ESTATE HEATROLA 





eS. all gs ; 2 wha wales 
“ . 5 aig — GAFFERS & SATTLER » GARLAND - GLENWOOD 










GRAND + HARDWICK + MAGIC CHEF + MOORE'S 
OCCIDENTAL + O'KEEFE & MERRITT + QUALITY + ROPER 
SGE-ACORN «+ SGE-ORIOLE + SPARK + TAPPAN 
UNIVERSAL +» WEDGEWOOD + WESTERN HOLLY 
In Canada— CLARE BROS. + MOFFAT 










“CP” is a trademark of the Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association, of which the manu 
facturers of these brand names are members 
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News Notes 
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N the past two years many teachers 

have helped their pupils do up 

Christmas gifts and write letters to 
unknown friends in other lands. Some 
of these presents were shipped overseas 
and distributed at World Christmas Fes 
tivals celebrated simultaneously in fif- 
teen different countries. This year the 
organization of World Festivals for 
Friendship is again appealing to teach 
ers, to help students join the 1947 gift 
giving campaign 

Individual parcels, accompanied by a 
personal note and packed in cartons, 
should be sent by freight betore Octo 
ber 31, 1947. Address parcels to World 
Festival for Friendship Warehouse, 35 
k. 35th Street, New York 16, New York. 
To help defray shipping costs send ten 
cents for each pound of the parcel’s 
weight to the main office, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York 19, New York. Suite 
1401. The gifts will be distributed on 
December 15th to children who would 
not otherwise receive Christmas presents 


New Supervisors 

In New York State 
Miss Laura Ellenwood, Teacher ol 
Homemaking, Public Schools, Rye, N. 
Y., and formerly teacher of homemaking 
at Cazenovia, N. Y., has been appointed 
Senior Education Supervisor, Bureau of 
Home Economics. Miss Ellenwood has 
been a cooperating teacher in training 
home economics teachers at Syracuse 
University and also spent several sum 
mers in Canada training home econom 
ics teachers in summer schools. She has 
also written material on home visiting 
and home projects. She was at one time 
connected with the educational program 
of the New York State Dairymen’s 
League. Miss Ellenwood is considered 
a specialist in the field of methods of 
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teaching homemaking to the girls in 
the schools of the state. Miss Fern Jack 
son, formerly teacher at Clyde, N. Y., 
has also been appointed as supervisoi 
of home economics, Bureau of Home 
Economics Education. Miss Jackson has 
taught in the State Agricultural & ‘Tech- 
nical Institute in Cobleskill, N. Y., and 
is completing her work for her Doctor’s 
Degree in Education at Syracuse Uni 
versity. She taught there this past sum 
mer for the School of Education in 
home economics education in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

Miss Marie Banks, Supervisor of 
Home Economics Education, has re- 
signed to accept a position as teacher 
trainer in the State Teachers College at 
Plattsburg. Miss Banks has served the 
state for over five years and has made 
a contribution as state adviser to the 
New York State Association of Future 
Homemakers of America and has also 
led the committee in preparing the Re 
gents comprehensive examination in 
homemaking. Miss Banks served with 
Miss Kauffman in various activities as 
\cting Chief of the Bureau and assisted 
in the teacher training program. 

—Reported by Treva E. KAUFFMAN 


Bureau of Home Economics Education 
New York State Education Department 


Hurrah for Kentucky! 


Delegates from The Home Economics 
Club of Murray State Teachers College, 
Murray, Kentucky, visited the Practical 
Home Economics Booth while attending 
the AHEA convention at St. Louis. 

[his group was one of the largest 
from a small college outside the state 
of Missouri. Reading from left to right 
they are Loraine Houston of Eads, 
Tennessee; Mildred Rogers, club Vice 
President, trom Lynn Grove, Kentucky; 
Mary Martin Musgraves, from Hender- 
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tion in St. Louis were these delegates from the Home Economics Club of Murray 


State Teachers College, Kentucky. See accompanying news note for the girls’ names 
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Dates to Remember 


October 6-8—American Gas Association's 
Twenty-ninth Annual Convention 
and Exhibition, Cleveland, Ohio 

October 6-10—National Safety Congress 
and Exposition, Chicago 

October 12—Columbus Day 

October 13-17—The Thirtieth Annual 
Meeting of the American Dietetic As- 
sociation at Convention Hall, Phila- 
delphia 

October 21-23—American Standards As- 
sociation Convention, Waldorf As- 
toria, New York City 

October 27—Better Parenthood Week 

October 31—Hallowe’en 

November 1-9—National 4-H Achieve- 
ment Week 

November 4—Election Day 

November 10-14—National Hotel Fx 
position, New York City 

November 11—Armistice Day 

November 13-15—Food Service Associa- 
tion Annual Meeting, Baker Hotel, 
Dallas, Texas 

November 27—Thanksgiving Day 

November 30-December 4—National 4-H 
Club Congress, Chicago 

December 15—World Christmas and 
Chanukah Festival 

December 15-18—American Vocational 
Association Convention, Hotel Bilt 
more, Los Angeles, California 


~ 


December 25—Christmas Day 





son, Kentucky; Alta Presson, home mak- 
er as well as student from Calvert City. 
Kentucky; Louretta Jones, Past Presi 
dent of the club, and first year membe) 
of AHEA from Murray, Kentucky; Bill 
Gingles, Club Treasurer, of Kirksey. 
Kentucky; Miss Caroline Wingo, faculty 
advisor to the club and Helen Knarr of 
Paducah, Kentucky. 

Miss Mary Martin Musgraves is pres! 
dent of The College Home Economics 
Club of Kentucky, and Miss Wingo 1s 
State advisor for Kentucky Clubs and 
advisor to the clubs of Province VI 
(Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky). 

(Continued on page 564) 
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Modern Home Economics Teaching 


includes 








Another home economics 
school laboratory goes 
modern—with electric 
ranges—the East Pike 
Run Township High 
School, California, Pa. 


TO TEACH MODERN COOKING, 
YOU NEED A MODERN 
ELECTRIC RANGE!- 


Parents are pleased, students are more in- 
terested in the home economics course 
which includes modern electric cooking. 

This trend in teaching parallels the great 
increase of electric cooking in homes—as 
shown by the recent reliable surveys of 
leading magazines—McCall’s, Woman’s 
Home Companion, Household, Successful 








This actual floor plan of the East 


Farming and Country Gentleman. Pike Run Township High School 
That is why your home economics lab- homemaking department shows 
: : : : positions of various items of equip- 
oratory kitchen should be equipped with ment, gives dimensions and all 
modern Electric Ranges to teach this necessary details. It can help you 
s a plan a layout to fit the particular 
modern cooking method. needs of your school. It ‘s offered 
to you absolutely FREE. UsE THE 

Coupon! 





N ational 


Nationol Electrical Manufacturers Association 


A-B STOVES + ADMIRAL + CROSLEY + ESTATE HEATROILA + Electric Range Section 
lectrical Dept PH-10, 155 East 44th Street, New York 17,N. Y. 

Please send me, absolutely FREE, floor plan blueprint of the East 

FRIGIDAIRE + GENERAL ELECTRIC + GIBSON + HOTPOINT + Pike Run Township High School home economics laboratory kitchen 


illustrated on this page. 
KELVINATOR » LEDO + MONARCH + NORGE + QUALITY - anufacturers ome... eee. 
Street and Number....... 
UNIVERSAL + WESTINGHOUSE ssociation City, Postal Zone and State... 
Electric Range Section 
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Books in Review 























School Health Problems 


By Laurence B. Chenoweth, M.D. 

and Theodore K. Selkirk, M.D. 
F. S. Crofts & Co., New York 
Price $3.00 Pp. 419 1947 


\s stated in the preface to the first 
edition, School Health Problems _pre- 
sents the “broad general nature of 
health problems in schools.” This third 
edition has followed essentially the same 
plan of presentation as in former edi- 
tions. 

Ihe authors have described the vari- 
ous aspects of growth, the desirable 
physical environment of the school, com 
municable diseases and accidents. An 
excellent chapter on school health ad 
ministration is written by Dr. Richard 
\. Bolt. Ilustrations and charts supple- 
ment the text. Excellent bibliographies 
have been compiled at the end of each 
chapter enabling those who are inter 
ested to delve deeper into the subject 
matter. A glossary of technical terms is 
included at the end of the book. 

Students of education, teachers, and 
others in the field will find in this book 
a concerted attempt on the part of the 
authors to acquaint them with and 
clarify the various health problems con 
fronting school personnel. 

-Reviewed by Brverty Horn 


Nutritionist, Brookline Health Department 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


Foods: Their Values 
and Management 


By Henry C. Sherman 
Columbia University Press, N. Y 
Price $3.25 Pp. 221 1946 


One of the best known men in the 
field of nutrition, Henry C. Sherman 
of Columbia University, has written a 
companion volume to his Science of 
Vutrition. The new work is called, 
Foods: Their Values and Management 
a title adequately encompassing the ex 
cellent material in the book. Professor 
Sherman takes up the ten major classes 
of food from grain crops through sugar 
ind sweets. Each is discussed from the 
standpoint of nutritional value as well 
as purchase value. 

\lthough Professor Sherman's book 
was written particularly for physicians, 
dieticians and leaders of family welfare 
agencies, it is also of value to all who 
will read it. For, as Professor Sherman 
says, “Everyone, in deciding from day 
to day what to eat and in what propor 
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tions, is making decisions which have 
interesting and far-reaching effects on 
his or her own higher health and effi- 
ciency and upon use of food production 
resources as can make possible the bring- 
ing of enough of the right kinds of food 
for health within the reach of all the 
people.” 

Reviewed by EVELYN PLATI 


Yarn and Cloth Calculations 


By Lloyd H. Jackson 
Textile Book Publishers, N.Y.C. 
Price $6.00 Pp. 184 1946 


Mr. Jackson’s book is a valuable rel 
erence for college teachers and certain 
advanced college students. Note espe 
cially a, e and f below. Problems (no 
key) are attached to most chapters. 

a. Twelve different yarn numbering sys- 
tems are explained, illustrated and 
correlated. 

b. Ply yarn calculations and gray cloth 
calculations are explained and illus 
trated. 

c. Warp calculations and filling calcula- 

tions show how mill people can de- 

termine how much of each is required 
for a given job, Cloth calculations 
show how to determine in advance 
fabric weights, production and costs 

Theory of fabric construction (in 

volving trigonometry) explains how 

to produce a perfect fabric for a giv 
en purpose. 

e. Fabric analysis calculations might be 
applied to hand loom weaving. 

{. Fabric analysis, 17 steps, explains it 


self. 


-Reviewed by Jessie CAPLIN 


Handbook for Discussion 
Leaders 


By J. J. Auer & H. L. Ewbank 
Harper and Brothers, New York 
Price $1.75 Pp. 113 1947 


If you are going to take part in any 
kind of a discussion program, in any 
capacity, you will find this manual of 
discussion techniques very helpful. It 
is thorough; every form of discussion 
meeting is considered with step by step 
procedure and special emphasis on the 
duties of the leader. It is arranged for 
quick reference with plenty of “for ex 
amples.” And it is written in an easy, 
clear, informal style that will give you 
both delight and encouragement. 

Reviewed by HELEN S. SHARP 





Revised Editions 


Fabries 
By Grace G. Denny 
J. B. Lippincott Co., N. Y. C. 
Price $2.75 Pp. 202 1947 


The revision of this student text is 
timely for it takes into account wartime 
technical developments which date the 
1942 edition. Such new products as ex- 
truded plastics used in textile yarns, 
aluminum foil in woven and knit goods, 
fine denier spun rayons and laminated 
fabrics are explained along with the 
familiar textiles. Included also are new 
types of finishes—flame retardant, lumi- 
nescent property, mildew and germ re- 
pellency—to name a few. Changes in 
terminology have also been made in 
various places. 

The book follows the same format as 
previous editions and is divided into 
the same five sections: Fabric Identifica- 
tion, Textile Terms or Definitions, Clas- 
sification of Fabrics, Textile Tests, and 
Labeling and Its Control. New photo- 
graphs have been substituted in certain 
cases to more clearly illustrate a fabric 
or process. The reference list has been 
revised and the listing of trade names 
has grown a full page. 

—Reviewed by RUTHANNA RUSSEL 


Household Physics 
By Madalyn Avery 


Macmillan Company, New York 
Price $4.50 Pp. 470 1956 


The many mechanical appliances the 
homemaker has in her sphere today 
makes it imperative that she understand, 
at least in part, the principles under 
lying their operation. The aim of this 
textbook is to present the fundamentals 
of physics in such a manner that their 
close relationship to problems of the 
home can be seen easily. The subject 
also has been treated in such a way as 
to form a background for students who 
intend to enter the commercial field. 

In revising the text, Miss Avery, Asso 
ciate Professor of Physics at Kansas State 
College of Agriculture, has rearranged 
the subject matter somewhat, omitted 
some topics and added others. In gen- 
eral, however, the book covers prac 
tically the same material as the first edi- 
tion. She suggests that any teacher 
using the text in a lecture and recita 

(Continued on page 556) 
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iets aera ee HE absorbing saga of man’s quest for food—for new ways to prepare 
a4 preserve, and enjoy it—affords unique background material for a: 
vowimereses®=l  * introduction to food and nutrition work. The fascinating wall charts above 
mectne cee ed dramatize this story —tell what man has eaten since time began . . . describe 













the great cuisines of the past . . . trace the history of nutrition developments 
... give authentic facts about the folklore, fads, and fancies of man’s eating 
habits . . . discuss the food customs of various ethnic groups . . . stimulate 
a new appreciation for the culture of cookery. Thousands of instructors, 
finding this a new approach to teaching pupils about foods, have requested 
from H. J. Heinz Company nearly a million copies of these classroom aids. 
If you would like to order this year’s supply for your new students and 
classes now. check the coupon below and mail to: H. J. Heinz Company, 
Dept. PH-PHE, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
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H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
Dept. (PH-PHE), Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me classroom copies of wall charts on the following subjects. (I have indicated 
number desired): TOMATO () BEAN) VINEGAR() BABY FOOD) PICKLE() PEANUT (1) 
SAUCES () SOUP() RAISIN() COCOA CL) REGIONAL SOUPS CL) EATING HABITS (1) 
PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH (1) ONION CL) INDIAN C) SPICES [) 


NAME OF TEACHER 


NAME OF SCHOOL = 


ee 


[rom a 
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Audio-Visual Teaching Aids 





HE use of films in the classroom 

is still in the experimental stage. 

says Floyde E. Brooker, Chief of 
Visual Education for the Armed Forces. 
Too many handicaps are keeping films 
from emerging from their experimental 
status. For one thing, schoolrooms are 
not constructed for projecting films. 
The rooms have been designed to admit 
all the light possible—the use of films 
requires the opposite environment. 

In most cases class schedules have not 
been rearranged to permit film show- 
ings. Instead the films have been “some- 
thing extra” to be inserted in class work 
when they were available rather than 
when they were timely. Another ob- 
stacle to be overcome is the pupil’s atti- 
tude toward films. He persists in think- 
ing of them in the light of entertain- 
ment which he can enjoy in a passive 
way. Learning is not passive; therefore, 
if any learning is to be gained from the 
film showing, the teacher must prepare 
her students for it by emphasizing which 
points they are to note particularly. In 
some cases the film must be shown more 
than once in order to stress different 
highlights each time. 

Mr. Brooker suggests these basic prin 
ciples in the effective use of films: First, 
the teacher needs to know the purposes 
she expects the film to advance, and the 
steps by which the film will advance 
them. Second, she needs to prepare 
additional material, notes or class assign- 
ments that will cover gaps in the film 
presentation. She must warn the stu- 
dents about weak points in the film 
presentation or otherwise adapt the film 
to the needs of the immediate situation. 
Third, she should check in advance all 
the mechanical features of film show 
ings; the availability of a darkened 
room, a screen, a smooth-running pro 
jector and the film itself. 


Movie Theaters Become 
Classrooms 

[his year when New York City school 
children are found in movie theaters 
of an afternoon it may not be because 
they're playing hookey. The City Board 
of Education is supervising an experi- 
mental program with the cooperation 
of the License Department and licensed 
theater owners who have underwritten 
the entire expense. 

Accompanied by their teachers, 1,000 
of New York’s 1,000,000 school children 
already have attended a series of four 
performances devoted to the life and 
books of Mark Twain: ‘Tom Sawyer,” 
“The Prince and the Pauper,” “Huckle- 
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berry Finn,” and ‘Adventures of Mark 
Twain.” Each performance has also in- 
cluded a short subject and a pictorial 
representation of the pledge of allegi- 
ance to the flag. License Commissioner 
Benjamin Fielding foresees neighbor- 
hood playhouses as valuable community 
annexes to school buildings. 


How to Get in the Movies 


It has long been a practice of speech 
classes to make recordings of each 
pupil's voice so he may play it back and 
study his speech defects in order to 
correct them. The school of speech at 
Syracuse University has gone a_ step 
farther—a motion picture camera with 
sound track records each  student’s 
speech. The filming is done in a spe- 
cially designed speech laboratory in 
which regularly scheduled classes are 
held. 


Sweden Likes Silent Films 

[he question of whether to have 
sound or silent films is no problem in 
Sweden. Teachers believe pupils hear 
enough of the spoken word in school; 
therefore, the purpose of using film to 
give a visual background and associative 
basis to their knowledge. They say the 
pupil’s mind must not be split between 
visual and sound when looking at films. 
Instead he should have the chance to 
concentrate upon the moving picture 
and from there to generalize upon what 
he sees. 


Business-Sponsored 
Edueational Films 


By Committee on Consumer Rela- 
tions in Advertising, Inc., N. Y. 
Price $2.00 Pp. 94 1947 


Booklets listing films are fairly com 
mon but the films included often are 
expensive and beyond the — school’s 
budget. Therefore, it is a welcome sur- 
prise to pick up a book listing films 
available merely for the transportation 
charges or, in a few cases, for the small 
rental fee of fifty cents or a dollar. As 
can be gathered from the title, these 
films are sponsored by commercial com- 
panies who are glad to do an educa 
tional job on their products to inform 
the public about uses, sources and raw 
materials. 

Many of the films are obtainable di 
rectly from the companies while others 
may be secured by writing the specified 
motion picture bureaus. A definitely 
worthwhile catalog of films, this hand 
book merits a prominent place in any 
teacher's file. 


Adult Visual Aids 


A Commission on Motion Pictures in 
Adult Education has recently been estab 
lished. Its function is to facilitate the 
distribution and utilization of films in 
adult education, say the Commission's 
sponsors, the American Association for 
Adult Education. 

The new Commission is financed by 
Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., a non 
profit organization. It consists of 
eighteen members representing a cross 
section of adult education activities 
throughout the country. 


Guide to Free Films 
The seventh annual edition of Educa- 
tors Guide to Free Films, compiled by 
Horkheimer and Diffor, is now avail- 
able from Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin. It lists 1,755 films, 
of which 1,269 are 16 mm. sound, 23] 
are 16 mm. silent, 192 are 35 mm. sound 
and 63 are 35 mm. silent. Nearly 30 
per cent of the titles are new. Many 
films “rented” to schools by other agen- 
cies are free from sources listed in this 
free film guide. Listed also are 174 

slide films. Price $5.00. Pp. 341. 


Films Worth Knowing About 
You and Your Family 
1 reel; sound; rental $1.00 
Bureau of Visual Teaching 
Washington State College, Pullman 
A family relations film discussing how 
young people and their parents should 
act and feel toward one another. 


Winning Seals of Approval 

16 mm., sound; 20 min. Color. No 
charge to private or public schools, col 
leges. Write Modern Talking Picture 
Service, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

Shows gas ranges being tested and in 
cludes a demonstration of a few of the 
600 gas range tests for cleanliness, cool 
ness, safety and cooking performance. 


The Story of 1946 

Sound-slide film. Color. No charge {0 
loan to schools, businesses, organizations 
Write Jewel Tea Company, Inc.. 99 
Wall St., New York City. 

Describes what happened to the $88, 
924,667 worth of Jewel tea total sales 
taken in during 1946 by the 150 retail 
food stores and 1,654 wagon routes run 
by the Company. 
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The makers of the famous Hoover cleaner 
present the new Automatic Electric 






The “Pancake Dial” 
for positive heat 
control 


— 


You asked for these features 


(Brought to light in a nationwide survey of what women wanted in irons} 





oly wish °** @ "PANCAKE DIAL” precision heat selector—easy to read, easy to set 
© “KOOLZONE” HANDLE— fits your hand, protects it from heat 


, g We 
DM hy, awl fuaw © LOW ANGLE bevel of sole plate slips easily under buttons 
/W pyr © THUMB REST— makes iron easier to guide and use 


@ WIDE HEEL REST— gives firm support when iron is standing 
© TWO WEIGHTS—light and medium—to suit your needs 


- 
Styled by Henry Dreyfuss — displayed now at Hoover dealers everywhere sd | f i ed 
The Hoover Company... North Canton, Ohio 


SEE HOOVER COUPON ON PAGE 567 FOR SPECIAL TEACHING AIDS. CLASSROOM HELPS 
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MI organized for you... | i 


Planned for 
teaching in three 
interesting steps .... 











& 
PART I: COMPLETE LESSON OUTLINE 


The principles of Food-Money Management are organized for 
presentation in a single classroom period: Daily food allow- 
ances, the principle food elements, the Basic 7 Food Plan, how 


to cut costs without lowering nutritional standards. 


+. 
PART NH e STUDENT HOMEWORK PROJECT 


There’s a work sheet for a practical assignment in figuring food 
costs at liberal and limited budget levels . . . plus two unusually 
graphic reference charts: “The Basic 7—A Quick Guide to 
Good Nutrition”, and “Foods and What They Do For You” 


showing where to find the principle food elements and wy. 


TIT: 
PART e REVIEW AND DEMONSTRATION 


Follow-up questions to test your students’ grasp of the lesson, 


and tested recipes for use in a suggested demonstration session 





emphasizing high appetite appeal at low cost. 
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a timely Classroom Lesson 
in Food-Money Management 


FOOD-MONEY MANAGEMENT—how to be sure of good nutrition on a 
limited as well as a liberal budget—is a phase of Home Economics which you 
surely plan to include in your classwork this year. 

So we have developed a lesson in Family Food-Money Management which can 
save you precious time in planning and organizing your material, It is a practical 
lesson, based on recognized, authoritative principles of modern nutrition. 


ened to inspire the interest of your students 


Cc 


It is an adventurous lesson, too, desi 
and help them to learn by doing. 

With present food costs so high, this lesson in Food-Money Management 
becomes doubly important. We believe you will find it timely and adaptable for 
both High School and Adult classes. 

Send us the coupon right away for your copy of the Teacher manual and a 
sample of the Student leaflet. A convenient card will be enclosed for ordering 


additional copies of the Student leaflet for your classes. 


Ga.” 
c 
ast hip ths © ae 
WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
@ ¢ e 
mack Ltt... 


WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 


OCTOBER, 1947 


Please send me— without charge—the teac hing proj- 
ect, “Family Food-Money Management” with sam- 
ple reference charts and work sheets for students. 
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ICE CREAM’S two worlds 


Here's what an average serving of vanilla Ice Cream 


provides: 


Minerals: An important part of an adult's daily 
requirement for calcium, phosphorus and other 


minerals found in milk 


Vitamins: Riboflavin and Vitamin A in 


significant amounts. 


Proteins: The same high-quality ussue-building 
proteins found in milk 


The presence of this Seal 
indicates that all nutri 
tional statements in this 
idvertisement have been 
found acceptable by the 
Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the Ameri 
can Medical Association, 








Courtesy of Washington Square Book Shop, Inc. 


--- Flavor 


Ice Cream suits every appetite, every occasion. 
Around the world it is enthusiastically received. 


Ice Cream’s attractive appearance gives promise of 
taste delight; its rich, satisfying flavor fulfills that 
promise. These qualities, plus its never-ending 
versatility, make Ice Cream a universal favorite. 

Nutrition and flavor combine to earn for Ice Cream 


the apprectation of everyone interested in the nation’s 


health and welfare program. 
& 


111 North Canal Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 





Since 1918... the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been devoted 
to nutritional research and to education in the use of dairy products. 
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By Edna P. Grampp 

Chairman, Home Economics Department 

Kenmore Public Schools, New York State 
From starting a new department in a 
centralized school, organizing the school 
lunch program and teaching junior and 
senior high school home economics, 
Miss Grampp moved up the ladder of 
success to head the department in Ken- 
more, a suburb of Buffalo, and develop- 
ed the adult program described here 


HE lighted schoolhouse proudly takes 

its part in building a better post- 

war world. It beckons all those who 
desire self improvement. It offers an 
adult education program which meets 
the needs of the community, and the 
results are gratifying to all concerned. 
Housewives become better homemakers. 
People in business learn to do a better 
job in their present capacity, or they 
prepare for advancement. New skills 
are acquired, latent talents developed. 
Healthful recreation activities are en- 
joyed by many people at little or no 
cost. Neighbors working and playing 
together discover common __ interests. 
The lighted schoolhouse points the way 
to an enlightened community. 

In Kenmore, New York, the Board 
of Education, through the use of State 
aid, has opened its schools in the eve- 
ning to accommodate the requests and 
needs of people in the community and 
surrounding areas. ‘Training is offered 
by the business department in begin- 
ning and advanced typing and _short- 
hand as well as instruction in the use 
of business machines and accounting. 
Classes in sketching and creative writ 
ing, in photography, public speaking 
and orchestra are offered for enjoyment 
as well as self-improvement. Americani- 
zation Classes which have been con 
ducted for a number of years are meet 
ing in two groups. Several war brides 
are interested members of these classes. 
Newcomers in the program are classes 
in Spanish and Russian. Electricity, 
radio and cabinet making are of par 
ucular interest to the men. The radio 
course and one in engineering are given 
in cooperation with two of the local 
plants. 


The home economics program, which 
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The Schoolhouse 


Lights the Way 


was in big demand last year, was re 
sumed for adults and_ out-of-school 
youth. Men, as well as women, were 
invited to attend, and no registration 
fees were charged. The interior deco 
rating class attracted the largest number 
of people with an average attendance 
of seventy-five. This group met every 
Monday evening for ten weeks. Each 
evening a different, outstanding guest 
speaker discussed a phase of decorating. 
Time was allowed for a question period, 
which proved very valuable. The use of 
colored films and slides, as well as sam 
ples of materials, added a great deal to 
the lectures. 

We are fortunate to be located near 
a large city where it is possible to get 
good speakers in the home economics 
field. Buyers and consultants in the 
department stores and 
were most co-operative in giving theit 
services to us, because they were coming 
interested 


special shops 


to a large group of very 
people. In the class there were several 
women who were in the process of 
building new homes. Others were start 
ing homes as soon as living quarters 
could be found, and many were plan 
ning to make improvements in their 
present homes just as soon as labor and 
materials were available. ‘These women 
welcomed the opportunity to meet spe 
cialists in each field. Through this con 
tact, the class members learned sources 
of additional help or services available 
to them. 

Perhaps some people will think that 
asking different people to take part in 
the class is an easy way to handle the 
matter. After co-ordinating such a pro 
gram for two years, my opinion is that 
it requires a great deal of careful plan 
ning. It is ever so important to make 
the right contacts and there is a tre 
mendous amount of follow up necessary 
in order to be sure that everything will 
work out as planned. 

We must remember that adults will 
attend a class only so long as it proves 
worthwhile to them. Knowing this 
every class must be well organized and 
packed full of practical ideas which will 
mean something to the class members 
Most of these adults come to school 


after a hard day’s work; many hurry to 
get there on time after serving dinner 
to their family and putting small chil 
dren to bed. 

I think it is important to secure the 
best possible speakers in the field. This 
is sometimes difficult because some peo 
ple, who are excellent in their fields, 
are poor speakers; others are so success 
ful that they cannot give the time and 
energy for a project that pays little or 
nothing. However, there are many very 
good people available, if you scout 
around. It is important to talk over 
your course with the speaker so he 
knows your class situation and under 
stands what phases you wish to have 
him cover. Then, too, it is often neces 
sary to make special arrangements for 
equipment needed; such as_ projector, 
screen, slides or films, easel for display 
ing charts or pictures, tables for samples 
or a blackboard for sketching 

When a guest speaker has been gen 
erous with his time and materials, it is 
important to follow up with a thank 
you note and if possible a clipping of 
the publicity given the particular lec 
ture. I find that department heads and 
buyers are more willing to co-operate a 
second time, when this has been done 

This list of topics covered in our ten 
week interior decorating course shows its 
scope and may serve as a guide for 
similar adult classes: 

1. Planning Your 

with slides from the 

Gallery 
2. The Kitchen Is the Heart of the 

Home Illustrated with colored 

films: Jt Happened in the Kitchen 

and Planning for Better Living 
§. Lighting Your Home From Cellar 

To Attic—Ilustrated with colored 

slides from Buffalo Niagara Electri 

Company 
1. How To Use Colors and 

Samples. of materials, wallpapers, et 
>. The A. B. C.’s of Decorating 

Samples of materials and wallpapers 
6. Window 

Sketching on board and samples 


Illustrated 
Albright Art 


Home 


Textures 


lreatments 
7. Floor Coverings 
Samples 


(( oncluded on page 55/4 
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omestic Science in Great Britain 
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Research in industry provides jobs for 
domestic science specialists in England. 
Above a trained laboratory assistant 
tests milk for a London dairy. Below 
school girls watch a food demonstra- 
tion in Bolton, Lancashire, Next, Land 
d4rmy girls are shown trying out recipes 
under the supervision of Food Advice 
Demonstrators who also hold family 
clinies, (Far right) Young women in 
the London School of Domestic Science 
about equipment 


learn all electric 











HE kitchen, the stillroom, the sew- 

ing room and the nursery have al- 

ways been the realms in which a 
woman was supposed to excel. But 
popular education for women led to a 
decline in household arts in Great 
jritain during the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. The cry was that 
women should be educated as_ their 
brothers were, with the result that the 
particular values of education in home- 
making were temporarily lost sight of 
in the enthusiastic rush for the purely 
academic. 

Luckily, the old traditions were not 
forgotten. With the decline of wide- 
spread homemaking education within 
the home, came training schools which 
were established to provide national cen- 
ters for the nurturing of home crafts. 

The first of the modern training 
schools to be founded was the National 
Training School of Cookery situated in 
Buckingham Palace. 
Royalty have always taken an_ interest 


London — near 
in this old established school, and it is 
the privilege of the students to make 
wedding and christening cakes to pre- 
sent to members of the royal family. 
When the present Princess Royal was 
married, the students made a three tier 
wedding cake decorated entirely with 
May-blossoms made by hand from sugar 
When Princess Margaret Rose 
was christened, the cake was covered 
with tiny rose garlands. 


icing. 


Training schools have sometimes had 
their beginnings in interesting places, 
as they have been started by popular 


subscription or by the devoted efforts 
of a few interested people. One London 
college was started towards the end of 
the last century in_ the 
brewhouse of Lambeth Palace, the home 
of the Bishop of London. Atholl Cres 
cent, the famous Domestic Science col 
lege in Edinburgh, is housed behind a 
very lovely Adam pillared front typical 
of the “new town” built at the end of 
the eighteenth century. 

Of the colleges which boast modern 
buildings, Gloucester has part of its 
organization centered in a lovely resi 
dential hall combining both old man 
sion and new wings, situated in the 
middle of matured gardens filled with 
forsythia and wistaria in the spring 
Leicester has beautiful college buildings 
opened shortly before the war. Sur 


long-disused 


rounded by well-stocked gardens, this 
college has been largely self-sufficient 
for fruit, flowers, vegetables and herbs 
during the past war years. 

General Education in 

Domestic Science 

All secondary schools provide oppor 
tunity for girls to learn domestic science 
and an increasing number are providing 
the same opportunities for boys. In 
modern secondary schools where stress 
is laid upon a good general education 
and the encouragement of home life 
a considerable amount of time is given 
to the subject. 

Since the end of the nineteenth cen 
tury, the state has recognized domesti 
science as a part of the school curn 
culum though in the beginning, laun 
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By Kathleen Rhodes 


drywork, cookery and housewifery were 
taught as separate subjects. In many 
schools these crafts were taught in sepa- 
rate buildings where the children came 
for half a day or one day a week for 
instruction. This meant that the house- 
craft teachers had little contact with 
the school, to the disadvantage of both. 

Nowadays the homecraft room is part 
of the school, and the curriculum aims 
to integrate the crafts with the object 
of teaching homemaking rather than 
separate skills. In the country, the 
school garden makes an important con- 
tribution to the idea of the whole family 
having important responsibilities in the 
happiness of the home. Both boys and 
girls participate. 

In secondary grammar schools where 
the scheme of work is mainly academic, 
the crowded curriculum precludes the 
possibility of spending much time on 
domestic science. It is recognized as one, 
of the elective subjects for the school 
leaving examination and many girls in- 
clude it in their course of study; par- 
ticularly those who have a gift for that 
type of work and intend to specialize 
in it later. 


Domestic Science Colleges 

There are eleven domestic science col 
leges in England, three in Scotland, two 
in Wales and one in Northern Ireland. 
These provide a three-year training for 
girls who wish to qualify as teachers of 
domestic science. A_ typical college 
course includes a study of family life 
and child development, education, 


English, science as applied to house- 


craft, textiles, clothing, hygiene and 
physiology, nutrition and family cater- 


ing, home management with textiles 


and clothing or foods and nutrition or 
social studies as a special subject. 

Girls who intend to teach must have 
a good academic record and be recom- 
mended for qualities of leadership, as 
well as passing a qualifying examination 
before entering a training college. 

Two Universities, London and Bris- 
wl, offer degree courses where the stu- 
aent may specialize as a teacher or in 
pistitution management or nutrition. A 
student who wishes to teach goes for a 
tourth year either to a Domestic Science 
Yraining College or to London Univer- 
sity Institute of Education, in order to 
gain a teaching certificate in addition 
to her Bachelor’s degree in Household 
and Social Science. London University 
and Glasgow University offer postgradu- 
ate work in nutrition for students who 
already hold a first degree. 

The training colleges also offer courses 
to people who do not wish to become 
teachers. Institution management is a 
very popular form of training at the 
present time. In addition, one year 
courses are offered for girls who wish 
to prepare for full-time occupation as 
homemakers. 

The course in institution management 
includes institution food service, quan 
tity food preparation, financial manage- 
ment, kitchen planning, care of institu- 
tion equipment and work in_person- 
ality development and human relation- 


ships. 
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Kathleen Rhodes came to this 
country last year on an AHEA 
fellowship at Cornell Univer 
sity. She will remain there this 
year as research assistant in 
home economics education. 
Miss Rhodes was formerly lec- 
turer in cookery and dietetics 
at the Liverpool Training Col- 
lege of Domestic Science 


Specialized Schools 

There are schools where students mav 
prepare for a particular branch of do 
mestic science. For instance, there are 
two training schools for work in elec 
trical housecraft, to train students 
primarily for the electrical industry as 
demonstrators and home service experts 
In addition there are schools for high 
class cookery where students receive one 
or two years training in the particular 
branch they wish to pursue. 

Technical colleges also provide train 
ing in institution management, demon 
strating, or clothing and textiles for the 
girl who does not wish to take the 
longer training provided by the regular 
domestic science colleges. These colleges 
grant the nationally recognized City and 


(Concluded on page 540) 




















N home economics classrooms of to- 

day, as well as in all other school 

rooms, there is a great need for con- 
crete teaching materials. These devices 
of instruction bring into the classroom 
that which is beyond the power of stu- 
dents to experience in any other way. 
Teachers must accomplish two things: 
their lessons must be understandable, 
and they must secure and retain the 
interest of the class. Which of these is 
of primary importance or more difficult 
to do is questionable. Perhaps it doesn’t 
matter, but certain it is that words must 
be employed with appreciation of their 
meaningful content. 

Our every day language illustrates this 
fact very well. The use of slang by the 
average high school student is one in- 
dication of a groping for symbols that 
more closely portray the thoughts of the 
adolescent. It is very apparent, too, in 
the world of fashion. New colors and 
styles catch our imagination for the 
phraseology — dirndle and zoot suit — 
bachelor’s carnation and lemon yellow 

makes vivid impressions upon our 
minds. “Picture words” are important 
in school and out of school, and we 
teachers of home economics can supple- 
ment and implement them with effec 
tive utilization of audio-visual tools. 

A visual aid is any picture, model or 
device which provides a concrete experi 
ence to the learner. It introduces, builds 
up, enriches or clarifies abstract con- 
cepts. We learn by doing, but it is not 
always possible to provide an actual life 
experience to our students. Then we 
must use the techniques and materials 
that will come the closest to our objec 
tive. Actually, then, we can divide 
teaching materials into three categories 

those that allow students to learn by 
direct doing, by observing doing or by 
symbolic doing. 

In the order of their concreteness, 
here are some materials or methods 
which home economics teachers have or 
might employ so that lessons may be 

This article is based on a talk given before the 
Homemaking Education Section of the Illinois Voca- 


tional Association during its annual meeting with 
Miss Sarah Miner, President of the IVHTA presiding 
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Vitalizing Home Economics 


with Projected Aids 


more interesting and understandable to 
their students: 

School trips or journeys 

Demonstrations or laboratory work 

Museum materials, specimens and 

models 

Motion pictures 

Still projected aids—glass slides 

Filmstrips and opaque projection 

Flat or non-projected pictures 

Graphic materials, which include illus- 

trations, cartoons, posters, maps, 
charts, graphs, bulletin boards and 
the blackboard 

The radio 

Phonograph recordings or transcrip- 

tions 

Today our purpose is to consider 
projected aids. Let us briefly consider 
the values and limitations of each. 

The great virtue of the motion pic- 
ture lies in the fact that it does depict 
motion and presents a continuity of 
events, a sense of aliveness, action. Films 
may be silent or sound, black and white 
or color. The motion picture is truly a 
simulated experience. Not only do films 
indicate observable motion, but they 
also present unobservable motion. This 
may be accomplished through the use 
of animation, time lapse, slow motion, 
micro-or miniature photography. In 
contrast to these advantages, the use of 
this projected aid has limitations. Equip- 
ment and film make this the most ex- 
pensive of the projected aids, and physi- 
cal properties of the projection room 
must be considered. 

Still projected aids have three dis- 
tinctions. They are relatively inexpen- 
sive, and during projection they allow 
prolonged study and detailed discussion. 

The 314 x 4 glass slide has been in 
our Classrooms for a long time—so long, 
in fact, that we have labeled it the old 
fashioned glass slide. It would be a mis- 
take to believe that lantern slides have 
been superceded by something newer 
and hence better. Because the slide is 
large, it projects upon the screen as a 
clear, and detailed image. It is true, 
however, that the slides can be broken 
easily, are heavy and cumbersome, and 


By Norma A. Barts 


Visual Aids Counselor and 
Director of Film Division 
DeVry Corporation, Chicago, Illinois 


Summer workshops in audio-visual aids 
are just one of Miss Barts’ many ac- 
tivities in the educational field, Her 
services are available also to school 
systems, institutions of higher learning 


and for educational conferences 


difficult to transport or store. 

Production of glass slides by the teach- 
er or by her students is one important 
factor that will retain glass slides in our 
classrooms. Any teacher with a particu- 
lar purpose in mind and with little time 
or artistic ability may easily and inex- 
pensively produce a slide to help her 
defeat verbalism, instruction on an ab- 
stract level. In like manner, a student 
presenting an oral report may illustrate 
it by one or two slides she herself has 
produced. These may be typewritten 
slides, ink or pencil sketches or those 
made by using silhouettes or colored 
pencils. 

The 2 x 2 slides are particularly 
adapted to any lesson in which inani- 
mate or stationery objects are being 
studied. This is particularly true when 
color is an integral part of the learning 
situation. For instance, a class studying 
costumes would want to see colored 
slides in order to discuss detail and 
workmanship. These 2 x 2 slides are 
actually pieces of film that have been 
cut apart and mounted. They are diff- 
cult to break unless someone unfortu- 
nately pierces them with a sharp object. 
Because they weigh very little, they are 
easy to carry, catalog and store. 

The filmstrip is, as you know, really 
a set of film slides that has never been 
divided. Averaging anywhere from 25 
to 40 frames, it may take several forms. 
Pictures may be interspersed with cap- 
tions, or each frame may have a title 
beneath it. A manual may accompany 
the filmstrip. 

In the sound version a recording co- 
ordinates with the strip. When the 

(Concluded on page 548) 
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’M so thrilled to have been chosen the 

treasurer of our college Home Eco- 

nomics Club, but inside me I’m 
frightened. I’ve never been a treasurer 
before and I don’t feel that I know 
enough about the work.” This was the 
reply the College Club advisor received 
upon offering congratulations to the 
newly elected treasurer. 

“You already have the treasurer’s book 
and the club receipt-book.” observed 
the advisor, glancing at the student's 
hand. 

“Yes, when the past treasurer gave 
these to me she said ‘here’s the where- 
your-money-goes book’ and that’s what 
it is, but it gives me little notion of 
what to do or how to do it!” 

To the advisor of the College Home 
Economics Club, this candid admission 
was not a new one. She had learned 
from previous experience that of all the 
roster of officers, the newly elected treas- 
urer is the one who most frequently 
seeks counsel and guidance. Many new- 
ly-elected officers seem to bring to their 


Home Economics Club program a back 
ground of fundamentals in leadership. 
By and large they are familiar with the 
responsibilities of program and _ social 
chairman; they may have served as pres- 
ident of a group, but few girls seem to 
have had practice or back-stage contacts 
with the financial programs of clubs. 

The club advisor conceded the stu 
dent’s point; it takes more than the pos 
session of custodian’s supplies to orient 
a new treasurer to her specific respon 
sibilities. It was suggested that the club 
constitution be consulted; this code 
would define the scope of activities in 
tended as the official guidepost for 
officers concerned with the conduct of 
the club’s business. Thus it was noted 
that the section designating the program 
for the treasurer offered a pattern for 
procedure. The student realized that 
she was an active head of an important 
unit of her favorite college organization 
and that she must do the business with 
and for her club. 

She learned the customary policies for 


The Home Keonomics Clu 


Develops Money 


Managers 


By Charlotte Biester 


Chairman, Home Economics Department 
University of California 
Santa Barbara, California 
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collecting the dues for the local club 
She also was impressed that a portion 
of these dues were forwarded to the 
State Treasurer of the California Home 
Economics Association and that her club 
would be a member of Province XVI ot 
the American Home Economics Asso 
ciation and incidentally a member of 
the California State Home Economics 
Association. 

Another section in the duties of the 
treasurer concerned the handling of the 
club’s money. She should keep a record 
of all moneys, this should = include 
moneys collected and moneys spent 
during the year. This money should be 
expended only upon a signed order of 
the club president and advisor; receipts 
for all bills should be retained 

(Continued on page 550) 








These budget planners for the Santa 
Barbara College Home Ee Club en- 


gineered the gala style show above 








Social Understandings 
Of High School Girls 


MYHE ever-increasing evidences of insecurity in social] 
relationships between members of families such as 
are expressed in the increasing divorce rate indicate 

a need for more suitable education in the field of human 
behavior and more knowledge of the critical points at 
which friendly relationships break down. Because teach- 
ers are often concerned with the effects of unhappy rela- 
tionships on the welfare of children, they are interested 
in ways to help people understand more of the basic 
needs of human beings and the problems which arise 
in connection with them. We as teachers need to study 
the extent of understanding children themselves already 
have, particularly those which can be applied to prob- 
lems that challenge the permanence of friendly relation 
ships important to children and adults alike. 

One approach to this large problem is to study the 
individual’s viewpoint on ordinary life situations where 
the feelings of a person may be deeply involved. It is 
well known that each of us interprets happenings in the 
light of our own past experiences and the feelings 
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Findings from a study of the behavior and emotional 
problems of adolescents indicate that the ability to 
understand and be accepted by others may be de- 
veloped by people in all] classes. Simplified graph 
shows social relationship scores 
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attached to them. We also tend to interpret what we see 
in others with respect to our own successes and failures. 
This means that we may analyze a social situation with 
all the intellectual force we have, but that our conclu 
sions will be modified by ideas impressed upon us in ow 
home and elsewhere. They will be colored by the char 
acteristics of our own personality traits and by the extent 
to which we have found satisfying relationships among 
the people of our environment. The interplay of these 
forces results in a pattern of reaction that may appear 
in one form or another in any social situation. 

These general principles were applied to a study of 
104 girls in home economics classes in four consolidated 
high schools. This study was part of a larger one being 
conducted in the field of psychological aspects of home 
and family life. For these, the so-called projective tech 
nique has been employed, in which children were asked 
to express their viewpoints on a number of situations 
illustrated. 

As often happens in research, new tools are needed to 
deal with the particular problems at hand. One such 
was devised to help estimate a child’s understanding 
of social behavior. This was formulated from different 
responses to questions about ten underlying psychological 
needs, taken from an extensive study of variables in per 
sonality and which also provided descriptions of feelings 
and behavior commonly experienced. Young adults were 
asked to indicate their belief about the intensity of vari 
ous feelings which would threaten the permanence of 
friendship between two people, were such feeling to be 
stirred up. From these opinions, a scale was arranged 
against which the ideas expressed by the high school 
girls were matched. An arbitrary value of one to five 
was assigned to items to represent distance away from 
a neutral or non-disturbing intensity in the behavior 
response. The score earned by each girl was derived 
from the average of 45 of these item scores. Then, to 
make the scores on the various tests entirely comparable, 
they were converted into standard scores for this grou) 
alone. Those shown for the twelve girls represented in 
the chart reveal the relative score placement of each 
girl on this “understanding” or interpretation and on 
each of four other tests. 

Are social understandings a reliable index of one’s 
probable “social success?” In other words, are we likely 
to do the best we know. A very substantial relationship 
was found to exist between intelligence and the wa) 
these situations were interpreted. It was also found that 
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By Jeanne Lehmann 
and Alma Long 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


sume high ability girls were not doing their best to create 
a good social world for themselves, and on the other 
hand that many girls having only average or less intel- 
lectual ability were well accepted by most of the class- 
mates who rated them on several important personality 
characteristics. 

Probably because many children of better than average 
intelligence come from homes where the social and 
economic advantages are few, the qualities expressed in 
interpretations given varied more in relation to the home 
scores than they did in relation to intelligence scores. 
The same was true for scores on the personality tests. 
In other words, we find many children coming from 
disadvantaged homes who nevertheless have good atti- 
tudes, fine feelings and a social consciousness that enables 
them to become excellent prospects for companionship. 
Take a look at the records of girls J, L and M in the 
chart. Would you not find much to encourage you to 
cultivate the friendship of such children? Would you 
feel that girl B has been seriously handicapped by her 
home environment to the extent that she is operating 
at a social level far below her intellectual ability? If so, 
how might we try to help that girl? 

Some of the points at which training is needed appear 
in the less desirable attitudes frequently mentioned. 
These include being stubborn, expressing blame or cen- 
sure, disregarding feelings of others, being critical, in 
sisting on having one’s own way. Also, in being too 
compliant, being unaware of the requirements set by 
contemporaries, judging others severely, holding one’s 
self as a model for others. The above items represent 
some of the crucial and yet easily understood stumbling 
blocks in the way of an individual's social progress. 

If Mary and Jane, Henry and John, are not particu. 
larly well accepted by their classmates, would it not be 
possible to discuss personality traits in a most impersonal] 
fashion, making sure that nothing would arise to attach 
an clement of criticism to any individual? A very great 
advantage of the projective technique is that it permits 
a person to attach his own shortcomings to an imaginary 
person without giving the individual any feeling of self 
blame. Once these ideas are expressed in. connection 
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IHustration of a Family Sitting-room 


Items for Pupils to Consider 


The atmosphere in this home seems to be very tense, The 
various family members appear to be ignoring the girl. 
What might have happened to cause the situation? If you 
were in the girl’s place, what would you need to do to re- 
store friendly relations with the other family members? 
What would you want the parents to do to help the girl 
out of this difficulty? 


Pupil Responses 
Pupil scores all above average: 


Girl 44—Difficulty between parents and girl. I would tell 
them what was bothering me, I would want the 
parents to try to understand the problem, to help 
work it out, and to be kind to the girl. 

Girl 9—The girl has done something wrong, I would talk 
to the parents and see what they thought I had 
done wrong, and then explain what I did and 
why. Maybe they could get together. 


Pupil scores at average: 

Girl 21—The girl and her parents just don’t click. Prob- 
ably she should be less stubborn and selfish; and 
they should try to see her side of it, 


Pupil scores below average: 
Girl 97—Her family are old fogies and won’t let her go 
out. She can tell them that she is old enough 


and go out anyway. 


Girl 7X—A quarrel about going out, I'd pay no attention 
to my family, I'd leave home, (This girl’s re- 
sponses contained a large proportion of untoward 
comments including, “They’d probably get sore 
and tell their mother off.” ) 





with an imaginary, or projected person, they can be 
discussed and probably remedied. It must be remembered 
that nearly all young people are sensitive about their 
own personal characteristics and that they feel that other 
people are very critical. (Concluded on page 562) 
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Pioneers in Home Economics rare vin 





HICAGO University was doubly for- 

tunate in having two of the pio- 

neers in home economics. One 
was Miss Alice Peloulet Norton, an- 
other New Englander, daughter of a 
clergyman, graduate of Smith College, 
widow of a professor of chemistry at 
Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology, 
mother of five children. She was a wom- 
an of vision, of great practical experi- 
ence and with ng little understanding 
of the functional values which home 
economics, adequately developed in 
higher education, could contribute in 
preparing leaders in a movement for 
family life protection. Mrs. Norton's 
large family made her a real asset to 
the cause of home economics. In a 
group which was then as now dominated 
by unmarried and childless women, the 
approach of this mother of five was 
often a sobering and _ steadying influ- 
ence alike to the impractical, the inex- 
perienced and the emphatically academ- 
ic. Down to earth, she tumbled many 
an impractical plan. Nothing like ex- 
perience to clarify vision, and the need 
to live with, bring up, and support five 
young humans certainly gave Mrs. Nor 
ton a unique and respected place among 
the pioneers. When she spoke she was 
heeded. 

An interesting team for Chicago was 
Miss Talbot and Mrs. Norton. Both 
were New Englanders, both under Ellen 
Richard's influence, both having direct 
association with Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; one free to devote her- 
self completely to the academic prob- 
lems of the University, the other forced 
to weigh and measure each academic 
problem in the light of its meaning in 
family life. It was a good beginning for 
home economics at Chicago University. 

And now we begin to emerge from 
New England in naming our pioneers. 
Not from ‘its influence, however. For 
though Miss Isabel Bevier came from 
Ohio and graduated in chemistry from 
Wooster University in Ohio, she never- 
theless, sought the inspiration of New 
England in O. W. Atwater’s laboratory 
at Harvard and in association with Ellen 
Richards at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. What more natural, 
therefore, than her active participation 
in the Lake Placid conferences and her 
interest in using her scientific training 
in establishing a field in higher educa 
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tion where applied science mght be 
made to contribute to family welfare. 
After teaching science in several col- 
leges, Isabel Bevier went in 1900 to 
Illinois to reestablish home economics 
in the University of Illinois. Along 
about 1874 a beginning in home eco- 
nomics had been made in that Uni- 
versity but when the initiator, who had 
married the University’s president, left 
no worthy pretender for her job in 
home economics arose and the matter 
rested for nearly a quarter of a century. 
Anyone who ever knew Isabel Bevier 
treasured the memory. She was scholar- 
ly, yes; good to look at, certainly; force- 
ful and able, beyond a doubt. But 
above all, the characteristic which one 
recollects most often is one which is a 
sort of combination of all Miss Bevier’s 
other characteristics and which expressed 
itself in her speech. It was dry, clipped, 
witty and positive—a way of speaking 
which captured your attention and 
willy-nilly forced you to listen for fear 
of missing something—as you would 
have had you not heeded the warning. 
It was a way of speaking which was 
very “catching,” and which later I have 
listened to in modified form in some of 
Miss Bevier’s alumnae. But not only 
was Miss Bevier’s speech catching. So 
was her sound adherence to ideals of 
scholarship and _ scientific performance 
for home economists. She gave to home 
economics at Illinois unsurpassed dig 
nity and status, and the influence of her 
efforts in its behalf extended far beyond 
the borders of the university fortunate 
enough to have her as the founder of 
its work in home economics. Miss 
Bevier, probably more than any other 
home economics pioneer, established as 
a standard for the home economics cur- 
riculum, an irreducible core of chemis 
try—a standard which after nearly half 
a century still dominates the thinking 
of many a group working on “require 
ments” in home economics education. 
A year before her death | stopped at 
Urbana to see Miss Bevier, and it de 
lighted me to find my old friend still 
full of the zest of living. She left me 
in the afternoon to attend a tea where 
she wanted to see some former students, 
and when evening came she donned her 
best to go to a party. For myself, I was 
ready for bed long before it was all 
over, but not so Miss Bevier. It must 


By Flora Rose 


The seventh in a series of flashbacks 
on the lives, activities and achieve. 
ments of early home economics leaders 


be “talked over” when we got home. 
And all this when she was eightyish. 
She had wonderful vigor, stamina and 
quality—a proud inheritance for Illinois 
and a beloved memory for the students 
who came under her guidance. 

Last in today’s review of stars is 
Abby Marlatt, for many years head of 
home economics at the University of 
Wisconsin. Here we really begin to 
reach toward the west, for Miss Marlatt 
was born, grew up and went to the 
Land Grant College in Kansas. But 
again we come under the influence of 
New England, for Abby Marlatt found 
an outlet for her activities in Rhode 
Island where by 1900 she was teaching 
home economics in the manual training 
school in Providence. She attended her 
first Lake Placid conference in 1900 and 
participated actively in its deliberations 
for most years thereafter. A powerful 
personality, our friend Abby, and one 
to be reckoned with in any undertaking 
in which she saw fit to engage. She was 
a woman of superior intellect, of un- 
usually broad interest and very widely 
read, both inside and outside her own 
field. Anyone who has ever been in 
Miss Marlatt’s office at Madison will 
inevitably carry the memory of books, 
shelves of them, all around the room, 
stacks of them mounting like columns 
on all the desks and tables, piles of 
them rising in height from the floor. 
Knowing Abby Marlett, we know that 
these books were really read, for Miss 
Marlatt was an omnivorous reader, 
loved knowing things, and had an in- 
satiable curiosity to satisfy. 

It was not until after the era of the 
Lake Placid conferences that Miss Mar- 
latt went to Wisconsin to succeed Caro- 
line Hunt, of whom I shall write later, 
as professor of Home Economics. Abby 
Marlatt’s robust presence gave vigor, 
character and strength to home econom- 
ics at Wisconsin. She possessed a kind 
of generous but uncompromising qual- 
ity that made her plough her way 
through many of the difficulties which 
home economics in higher education 


(Concluded on page 540) 
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LMOST every woman desires a fur 

coat, for furs have always been a 

mark of elegance, a symbol of social 
well-being. But too often a prospective 
vuyer’s head is turned by the luxurious 
appearance of the fur and . . . zoom— 
another purchase is made with no con- 
sideration given to value received for 
money spent. 

Since for most people the purchase of 
furs makes an enormous hole in the 
clothing budget, it behooves them to go 
shopping armed with as much informa- 
tion concerning furs as possible. If you 
will pardon us for saying so, this is one 
case where beauty is skin deep. 

It is important to select furs from a 
reliable furrier, one who has always had 
a reputation for fair dealing. Misrepre- 
sentation in any way, either directly or 
indirectly on labels, invoices or in ad- 
vertising is prohibited by Fair Trade 
laws of the United States Federal Trade 
Commission. Under these laws all de- 
scriptions of a fur must use as the last 
word in the description the true name 
of the animal from which the peltry is 
taken. For example, ‘“‘mouton processed 
lamb.” If the furs are shaded, dyed, 
blended, tipped or pointed to simulate 
another fur, this fact must be stated be- 
tween the name signifying the fur that 
has been simulated and the true name 
of the fur as in “seal-dyed muskrat,” 
“mink-dyed marmot” and “pointed fox.” 
Where the name of a country is used 
it should be the true country of origin 
as “China mink.” If the name of a 
country is used to indicate color the fact 
should be stated as in “Sitka-dyed fox.” 
Although there are still evasions of these 
rulings they have done much to protect 
the customer. 

If one is not already familiar with 
kinds of furs it is advisable to study a 
glossary of furs. Check those furs which 
are considered good or fair from the 
standpoint of serviceability, whether 
they are low, moderate or high in cost, 
and note some of their distinguishing 
characteristics. Remember the kind of 
wear the coat will receive. If it is to 
become an all-purpose coat it should 
be capable of taking hard wear. Furs 
rated good for serviceability are ones 
which will take several seasons of wear 
before showing too much strain. For 
instance, mink, beaver and 
Alaska sealskin are 
Kidskin, mole and lynx are among those 
listed as low on the serviceability scale. 


raccoon, 


considered good. 


Of course, the care given to furs by the 
individual is also of great importance 

In determining which fur to buy one 
should try on different qualities of the 
fur contemplated. For example, if the 
prospective buyer is looking at mouton 
processed lamb coats she should check 
the following points: 


|. See if the fibers are flexible by blow 
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ing into the fur and noticing if they 
open up readily. 

2. Feel the coat. Does it feel smooth, 
silky and fairly dense? 


3. Examine the fibers to see if they are 
straight for at least half their length. 

1. Notice whether there are cracks in 
the fur and whether the fibers lie 
smoothly throughout the coat. Skins 
which have areas where fibers extend 
in different directions are not desir 
able. 

5. Because the best pelts usually go into 
the sleeves, check the back and front 
carefully. 

6. Finally, look at the lining fabric and 


the workmanship. 
Fur in a good quality, well-matched 


Kur Instance 


By Ruthanna Russel 


coat is bright and lustrous and uniform 
in color, depth and texture throughout 
the coat. Furs of poor quality are often 
dull and lifeless in appearance. Facings 
of the fronts of the coat, except in the 
case of bulky furs like raccoon or bear, 
should be folded over skins instead of 
extra pieces seamed at the turn. The 
facing should be at least one and one 
half to two inches. Edges that receive 
the hardest wear such as cuffs, pockets, 
back of the neck and bottom should be 
protected by full, thick hair, and long- 
haired furs should have plenty of guard 
hairs at these points. Details in buttons, 
linings, loops and needlework should be 
of high quality in a good coat. 

If possible the customer should ask 
to examine the leather side of the coat 
A good skin has leather that is soft and 
supple, yet firm and strong. If the skins 
seem harsh and brittle they are probably 
old or poorly dressed. ‘The leather side 
of a good coat should have a uniform 
appearance. “Let out” such as 
dyed muskrat, or “dropped” coats such 
many hundreds of 


coats 


as mink may show 
seams. ‘These should be uniform in pat 
tern. If instead there are bits and pieces 
roughly patched together it shows that 
the coat has been made of cheaper qual 
ity furs which have needed much piec- 
ing. “Staying” fabrics are commonly 
used on such furs as caracul to add 
strength to the leather and the seams 
One should make sure that the “stay 


ing” is not used to hold defective skins 
together. 

Treatments such as shading, blending, 
tipping or dyeing are given furs to im 
prove their color. Such processes add 
to the vaiue of the fur, but the customer 
should examine guardhairs and under 
fur to see that the color is even. Other 
furs such as muskrat, mouton processed 
lamb and rabbit may be treated to simu 
late seal, mink, beaver or leopard. This 
is a fair practice if the fur is honestly 
labeled and if the customer is so in 
formed. 

One last word on selection. It is 
better to buy the best quality of fur in 
one’s price range than to buy a cheaper 


(Concluded on page 514) 





Lamb 


Who ever heard of a Persian 
umbrella cover? Well, here it is .. . 
plus one of the smartest jackets of the 
lustrous Hammer 


season, Strips of 


Brand dressmaker Persian Lamb are 
joined by strips of velvet to give a flared 


peplum and the new rounded hip look 
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O you have an old fur coat packed 

away as potential food for moths? 

Why not put it into use as I did? 
It will cost littke more than your time, 
and the enjoyment and satisfaction ex- 
perienced will more than compensate 
for your effort. 

The cost of repairing or remodeling 
furs is more than most girls’ college 
clothing budget allows. Yet there is no 
essential equipment used when coats are 
professionally restyled or mended that 
cannot be secured readily. For example, 
the tools needed include sharp single- 
edged razor blades, a strong but not too 
thick needle, heavy duty thread, pins, 
a piece of beaver board and a rounded 
wooden object such as a salad bowl. 


Minor Fur Repairs 

Many minor repairs can be made 
without ripping apart the whole coat. 
If the edges of the rip are not jagged, 
the two edges may be sewn together 
from the wrong side with an overhand 
ing stitch, being careful to keep the hair 
well pushed back from the raw edge. 
(See Figure /) If, however, the tear is 
one which has jagged edges and occurs 
in a place where it will obviously  re- 
ceive strain, the lining will have to be 
opened, 

The first step is to cut away the 
ragged edges so that the line of the tear 
is sharp. This is done from the leather 
side with a razor blade, making the gap 
widest at the center, tapering at both 
ends. (See Figure 2) Then cut a piece 
from a scrap of fur which is the same 
shape and a little larger than the piece 
removed. Be sure to select fur which 
flows in the same direction and blends 
well. You may have to buy a scrap if 
you have none available. Insert the new 


* This article is based on a paper written by Miss 
Hall in summarizing her findings and experiences in 
remodeling a fur coat. It was done in a special 
problems class for textiles and clothing majors under 
the supervision of Miss Carolyn Ruby, Head of the 
Clothing and Textile Division, Home Feonomics De- 
partment, University of Nebraska. 
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Why Not Do Your Own 
Fur Fashioning? 


piece in the gap and overhand the two 
raw edges together, keeping the fur to 
the underside. 

Bald spots are quite simple to replace. 
Open the coat lining and with chalk 
mark a square on the leather including 
all of the damaged part. Since the hori- 
zontal lines will cut across the grain of 
the straight haired furs, it is the usual 
practice to cut a saw tooth edge at these 
places in order to make the repair less 
conspicuous. (See Figure 2) Find a 
piece of fur which will blend with the 
worn section, trace around the part re- 
moved so that the points will match 
when the new piece is inserted, and cut 
with a razor blade as before. Join with 
the same overhanding stitch. 

After mending it is necessary to 
smooth out the leather in order to have 
it lay perfectly flat. This process and 
the process of glazing will be treated 
later in the article. 


Remodeling a Fur Coat 

If a fur coat is out of style or does 
not meet a wardrobe need it is not too 
difficult to remodel it by recutting com- 
pletely. Here is the procedure for mak- 
ing a short jacket from a Hudson Seal 
coat which I carried out in an advanced 
clothing class. 

First remove the lining, saving all 
parts which might be reused. The next 
step is to rip the main seams of the 
coat. In doing this, care should be 
taken to avoid tearing the pelts. 

Fur coats should be cleaned before 
remodeling. This may be done com- 


mercially or at home following these ~ 


directions found in the United States 
Department of Agriculture — bulletin 
Make-overs from Leather, Fur, and Felt: 

“To clean fur, dampen corn meal or 
sawdust with a dry-cleaning solvent such 
as carbon tetrachloride. Rub this well 
into the fur with your hands. ‘Then 
shake, brush and air the fur. 

“If badly soiled, small pieces of good- 


By Virginia Hall 
Textiles and Clothing Major* 


University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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quality fur can be washed in warm 
suds. Use a mild cake soap with an oil 
base or a jellylike oil soap. Rinse. 
Squeeze out as much water as possible, 
for an excess of water in the pelt hard- 
ens it. Hang the fur up by the edge so 
air can circulate on both sides as it 
dries. If the skin hardens, work be- 
tween the hands before it is dry. When 
thoroughly dry, shake and brush until 
the fur is fluffy.” 

In selecting a commercial pattern it is 
necessary to consider how much good 
fur is available. Since I wanted to make 
a jacket out of a full length, straight 
line coat with raglan sleeves much piec- 
ing had to be done, but there was an 
adequate amount of fur. When consid- 
ering the amount of fur you have, re- 
member that even the smallest piece can 
be utilized if it is good because small 
pieces can be seamed together invisibly 
if the flow of the fur is matched. In 
fact, most fur coats are constructed of 
small sections of pelts sewn together to 
increase the natural beauty of the fur 
and to utilize all parts of similar quality. 

I selected a simply tailored jacket pat- 
tern which I first tested in muslin and 
fitted before cutting into the fur. Next 
I laid this cloth pattern on the pieces 
of the fur, deciding where patching was 
nec essary. 


In cutting the fur pelts, a razor blade’ 


is used on the wrong side and care 
should be taken not to cut through the 
fur. It is best to guard against any slip 
through to the other side by placing the 
pelt on a wooden board or other cut- 
ting surface. (See Figure 2) 

To piece the fur, if this is necessary, 


the flow of the fur must be matched and 
the two pieces joined by placing the fur 
sides together, then overhanding the 
raw edges, taking care to keep the fu 
on the fur side. 

To make the pelt lie flat and smooth, 
pin it to a board with the leather side 
up. Beaver board or a similar material 
is convenient for this “boarding” o1 
nailing process because the common pin 
sticks into it easily. Then dampen the 
area with lukewarm water or a neutral 
soap suds and let dry. (See Figure 3) 
Do not wet old fur before nailing. 

After piecing and boarding, each 
part of the pattern is laid on the fu 
and marked with chalk to make a good 
cutting line. Each piece is then cut 
with a razor blade, keeping in mind 
that no seam allowance is required. (See 
Layout Plan) 

Reinforcing the pelt is important to 
the wearing quality of a fur coat. ‘To 
do this, a heavy cambric or similar mate 
rial is cut the same shape as the pieces 
of the pattern and this is tacked to the 
seams. ; 

The shoulder and side seams are next 
sewn and boarded. 

To shape the top of the sleeves, the 
amount of ease allowed by the pattern 
is removed by small darts about three 
eighths inches long at the top of the 
curve. In order to mold the sleeve cap 
so it will be smooth, a rounded object 
should be used. A head mold for milli 
nery purposes is fine; but an inverted 
wooden salad bowl will do. After the 
top of the sleeve has been molded, the 
underarm seam is sewn and boarded. 
Next the sleeve goes into the armhole 


using the same construction processes 

All of the seams must be stayed by 
sewing cotton twill tape to them. This 
is done by folding the tape lengthwise 
over the seam and overhanding through 
the pelt and seam tape at the same time 
(See Figure 4) Next, the raw seams must 
have twill tape sewn to the edges just 
as seam tape is sewed to the hem of a 
skirt. If the pelt is not too heavy, this 
may be stitched on the machine alter 
basting. 

The hems of sleeves, neck and bottom 
are turned back, inserting a roll of wool 
or cotton at the turn so there is no 
sharp crease. This prevents cracking and 
wearing away of the fur. The seam tape 
is then caught loosely to the pelt. 

Elastic 
for fasteners on most tur coats. 
may be inserted by making a small slash 


loops and buttons are used 


l OOps 


for each end of the elastic, drawing the 
loop close to the edge of the pelt so that 
the fur will conceal it, but leaving it 
large enough to go around the button 
Phe button is prepared for fastening 
by sewing the center of a six-inch piece 
of twill tape to the shank of the button, 
leaving two loose ends. A slash is then 
made in the pelt large enough for the 
tapes to be pulled through. ‘These ends 
are then inserted in the two holes of a 
heavy leather disk and tied securely 
(See Figure 5) 

The lining and inner lining are next 
cut identically, leaving a seam allow 
ance and one inch at the center back 
for an action pleat. After seaming to- 
gether, the lining is then pressed and 
pinned in the coat. The sleeves are 

(Concluded on next page) 


This is the layout plan used in constructing a jacket from a Hudson seal fur coat. The diagonal lines indicate the pieces which 
were utilized for patching. The key to the plan is as follows: 1. right front jacket; 2. left front jacket; 3. jacket back: 
1. top left sleeve: 5, side left sleeve; 6. bottom of left sleeve; (Left) 7. Bottom of left sleeve; (Right) 8. Top of right 
sleeve; 9. side of right sleeve; 10. bottom of right sleeve (Left) and 11. bottom of right sleeve (Right) 
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Fur Fashioning 


(Continued from preceding page) 


inserted last and the entire lining is 
secured by means of a blind stitch. 

After the coat is finished, to give the 
fur a shiny, smooth appearance, first 
brush and comb the fur well. Then 
glaze it by slightly dampening the fur, 
guarding against letting any of the mois- 
ture soak through to the pelt side. Cover 
with a piece of tissue to absorb the 
moisture and press lightly with a moder- 
ate iron with the flow of the fur. 

You can see that with these basic 
principles and only a few simple tools 
you can lengthen the life of your fur 
coat or rejuvenate its appearance with 
little effort. Why don’t you try it? 


References 

Do Your Own Fur Repairing by Reil 
Hargrove and Marquerite Labeguerie 
Woman’s Home Companion—November 
1943, pages 98-9 

Make-overs from Leather, Fur, and 
Felt by Clarice L. Scott, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Misc. Publication 
614. 

Manufacturing and Remodeling in 
Hammer Brand Persian Lamb; available 
from Herman Bosch and Company, Inc., 
358 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


Far Instance 
(Continued from page 511) 


quality of a more expensive fur. Rather 

than sacrifice quality it may be more 

satisfactory in the long run to buy a 

fur stole or a cloth coat trimmed in 

really fine fur with possibly a muff or 
hat to match. 

The life of a fur coat depends a great 
deal upon its day-by-day care. Here 
are some pointers to remember which 
will prolong the life of any fur coat. 
1. Shake slightly before and after wear- 

ing. 

2. Lift the coat a few inches before sit- 

ting down. 

3. Hang the coat only on a_ hanger. 

Wide end hangers are preferable. 
1. When fur is wet hang in a cool, dry 

room. If leather is badly soaked, the 

coat should be sent to a good furrier 
for proper treatment. 

. Never hang a fur coat near a radiator 
or fire to dry it. Hang in the cool- 
est closet in the home, for heat may 
dry out some of the oils of the 
leather. Be sure that the closet is not 
too crowded. 

6. Never comb or brush fur when it is 

wet. 


or 


~I 


. Eliminate friction against the coat 
whenever possible. Hand bags, pack- 
ages or jewelry constantly rubbing 
against the same area will cause that 
part to wear out prematurely. 

8. Inspect your furs regularly for rips 


5i4 


and tears and have them repaired 

immediately by a reliable furrier. 

9. Store your furs in cold storage dur- 
ing the summer. Furs should be 
cleaned before storage so be sure to 
send to a reputable merchant who 
is familiar with furs and equipped 
to do scientific fur cleaning and glaz- 
ing. 

A lesson on furs is not practicable 
without furs at hand for illustration and 
examination. Class members should each 
bring to class samples of furs or the 
teacher should have a collection of small 
pieces for exhibit purposes. If possible, 


a local furrier shoutd be invited to ad- 
dress the class and answer questions on 
selection, care and repair of furs. 

Fur glossaries may be found in the 
following pamphlet, magazine articles 
and book: 

Better Buymanship Manual No. 8, Furs 

Household Finance Corporation 

919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Furs, Glamour Magazine, Sept. 1947 
Mademoiselle’s Own Zoo 

Mademoiselle Magazine, October 1938 
Arts of Costume and Personal 
Appearance by Grace M. Morton 

John Wiley & Sons Pp. 222-225 








Bias Strips Are 


Here’s How to Teach 
Others to Do It 


1. Square the ends of the two bias strips 
to be joined. 

2. With right sides together, place at 
right angles. 

3. Think in terms of a square and sew 
diagonally as A to B, or sew from 
upper left corner A to lower right 
corner B. 

4. Trim seam as indicated and press 
seam open. 

5. For details see illustration 1. 

1. To join a bias strip to the other end 
follow steps 1, 2 and 3 as above and 

2. Sew diagonally from C to D or sew 
from upper right corner C to lower 
left corner D. 

3. Trim seam as indicated and _ press 
seam open. 

4. See illustration 2 for details. 

Commercially Prepared Tape 

1. Follow the same procedure to square 

the ends. 

. But open the folded edges. 

3. Place right sides together at right 
angles. 

4. Sew diagonally as above: A to B as in 
illustration 3. 

5. Or sew diagonally as above: C to D 
as in illustration 4. 

6, Trim seams as indicated and _ press 
seams open. 


nN 


By Gertrude T. Grubb 


Lafayette Junior High School 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 
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OU’VE seen them. Hands as beau- 

tiful and smoothly white as paros 

marble . pale, long, beautiful 
fingers tipped by nails that are almost 
opalescent the lovely hands of a 
lovely lady. And then the lady begins 
to talk with them. I am sure there are 
few eye exercises more exhausting than 
the work-out one gets from following 
hands that bounce and point and crook 
a finger here and over there to punc- 
tuate an idea. 

It is true that hands have a language 
just as eyes do, so don’t read the first 
paragraph of this little sermon and then 
decide to sit on your fingers or hold 
them stiffly by your sides. Although 
hands in repose can be one of the beau- 
ty spectacles of the generation, they 
don’t have to be laid like a funeral lily 
in the center of the lap to achieve that 
beauty. 

Hand sinners fall into many classi- 
fications. Some of them work with the 
speed of a falling comet, and others 
dawdle over their crime. The common- 
est and perhaps the most objectionable 
class is the “tugger and twister.” They 
tug at the lobe of the ear. They twist 
a curl that was neatly placed to begin 
with. They pull on their upper lip. 
They fondle their necklace. And they 
wring your heart with the fervent 
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wish to wring their owner’s white little 
neck. “It’s nerves,” you say. “It’s habit 
and a blind spot,” I insist, as I take an- 
other swing at them through the cyanide 
of my busy typewriter. 

Every week at the crack of Tuesday 
evening or Saturday afternoon or when- 
ever we allow it to happen, most of us 
have a manicure. We leave the mani- 
cure board smug and happy in the 
knowledge that we are up to our cuticles 
in nail enamel for another week 
and outside of washing our hands dur- 
ing the ensuing week we completely 
forget that they are on parade as much 
as our faces or our well-turned ankles. 
Yes, most hands do look better with a 
wisp of pink polish or the kiss of red 
color, special to our preference, but it 
is the story they tell beyond that which 
makes us a somebody or a nobody-of-the- 
hands. 

Poise is one of the all-time accom- 
plishments and gifts of civilization. Not 
only because it makes life more pleasant 
but because it tells the world so much 
about us. And where can poise be more 
outwardly demonstrated than in the 
conduct of our hands? 

The second classification of hand sin- 
ners are the “pointers’—the “‘indica- 
tors.” They never say, “The house is 
located three blocks away.” “The car 


Pale Hands 


Nobody 
Loves! 


By Mary Brown 


Beauty and Goud Grooming Editor 


is around the corner.” ‘“The frock is 
short.” They take you to a window. 
They draw the curtains. And as you 
prepare to see the Army Chief of Staff 
or Jesse James ride past, they indicate 
the house three blocks away with much 
ceremony and hand pointing and up- 
and-down wrist pumping not to 
mention time consumption. <A_ short 
sentence would have conveyed the same 
thought ... and kept the audience com- 
pletely sane. 

Perhaps it is the result of frustrated 
Thespian ambition. But it could be the 
result of not realizing the potentials of 
our colorful language, or how unpleas 
ant the business of following the wig- 
gling of hands can be. 

The classifications of hand felons 
could go on and on .*. . but I think 
you know what to look for now. I think 
you will be very conscious of the next 
tug at your ear or your dress belt 
and you won't do it so easily the time 
after that. 

Since I have told you some of the 
things not to do with your hands you 
are perfectly justified in asking me for 
the affirmative side of the palm. What 
can one do with one’s hands to give 
them poise, to put a stop to unneces 
sary finger movements? My advice is 
to conquer their bad habits and forget 
about them. They'll fall right in with 
the good ones. And, old fashioned as 
the idea may seem, there is still nothing 
to compete with the “little lace hankie”’ 
for keeping a lady's hand wrapped 
around the right object. Holding a 
handkerchief also tends to keep hand: 
raised to waist level in a graceful way 
that won't leave fingers an unsightly 
purple from dangling in wooden quiet. 
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Historie Costume Charts 


Period Background 


| Sources and Influences | 


Characteristies 


By Hazel T. Craig 


Textiles; Decoration 


Headdress 





MIDDLE AGES 


Saxon (406-1066) and 
Norman (1066-1154) 


The Saxons 
Britain in the 
sixth centuries, 


invaded 
fifth and 


The Norsemen or Nor- 
mans invaded France in 
the ninth century and 
William the Conquerer 
took England in 1066. 


Most important literary 
relic of the period was 
Beowolf, probably re- 
corded in the ninth cen- 
tury. 


Sources: 


Bayeaux tapestry 
Coins 

Bas reliefs 
Literature of Scott 


Influences: 
Climate necessitating 


warmer clothing 
Saxons from Germany 


Northern “barbarians” 
dressed like the Persians 
and there was very little 
difference between Nor- 
man and Saxon dress. 


Sleeves and trousers were 
cut long and wrapped 
with tapes for warmth. 


A long tunic or gunna 
with short or long 
sleeves was worn over an 
under tunic or kirtle. 
Embroidered or woven 
bands trimmed the gun- 
na, 


Plain or plaid woven 
shawls were worn for 
warmth, 


Originally skins were 
sewn together, 


Firmly woven linen and 
plaid wool were in com- 
mon use with imported 
silk used for special oc- 
casions. 


Garments were lined or 
trimmed with cat, fox, 
lamb, beaver and sable. 


Colors tended toward 
brown, green and crim- 
son. 


Hair was braided in ty 
long braids or hung loo 
over shoulders. Red 
the favorite color, 


A short veil was wo 
over the head and hd 
in place with a head ra 
Later the wimple ; 
placed this headdress, 





Loose Hairdress 





MIDDLE AGES 
Byzantine (423-1100) 


In 324 A.D. Constantine 
set up Constantinople 
(Byzantine) as capital of 
the Roman Empire. Latin 
as a spoken language 
died out and_ French, 
Italian and Spanish de- 


Sources: 


Tapestries 
Mosaics 
Embroideries 


Influences: 


Greco-Roman (soft 
drapery) 


The basic garments were 
the long sleeve tunic or 
dalmatica with loose 
body, flared skirt and 
flowing sleeves worn over 
the under tunic and the 
paludamentum or mantle. 


Byzantine costume influ- 
enced the Moyen Age in 


Fabrics were woven, em- 
broidered, painted or set 
in elaborate designs with 
jewels. Gold cloth, rich 
furs and transparent fab- 
rics were in use. Pat- 
terned weaving was de- 
veloped in the third cen- 
tury by the Syrians. 

















Hair was worn long 
loose or in two brai 
over the shoulders, 


Later a_ turban-like 
with heavy rolls of ¢l 


was worn. 


Ladies of rank wore 


greed or jeweled diadeng 











— : _ | Oriental (exquisite ma- | French dress, Emblems of Christianity 

Christie rule declined as | terials and designs) were combined with 

‘hristianity developed. Roman motifs: Square, 

The Crusades began in ‘ircle, lamb, d cross 

1100 to expel the Mos- ee ee 

lems from the Holy Land. 

During this period a 

stately court life existed 

and feudalism held sway. 

Mohammed (569-683) 

Charlemagne (742-814) Cross Square-Circle Diadem or Tiara 

MIDDLE AGES Sources: ta ae. a _ — Finer vos. Hair was is in <— 
—_ AL = : imona sleeves, long an gorgeous patterned fab- | of styles. First — lon 
Crusades (1100-1300) Tapestries loose or short came into | rics and rich embroider- | braids. By 1100 hair W 
(4 period of feudalism Tennyson’s Idylls of the ) use, This was worn over | ies prevailed. Silkmaking | concealed under hea 
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sades laid the foundation 
for the Renaissance. Cru- 
sades were military expe- 
ditions of Gauls, Saxons 
and Franks to. retake 
Jerusalem from the 
Arabs. 

Christianity was strength- 
ened and travel stimulat- 
ed. Better maps were 
made and greater inter- 
est shown in the lands of 
the East. 

Tales of King Arthur and 
Magna Carta (1215) 


Museum exhibits 


Influences: 


The Orient 
Church customs 
Armour of the Crusaders 


Near the end of the pe- 
riod the short fitted gar- 
ment or surcoat appear- 
ed. 


Girdles became more 
elaborate and small hand- 
bags hung from them. 
Lacing for a_ wasp-like 
waist was introduced, 


Tassels and fringe were 
coming into fashion to- 
ward the end of the pe- 


riod, 
Holy Mosaic 
Monogram Design 


gorget, a round soft 

lar effect with en 
tucked in hair over ea 
appeared about 12 
and the reticulated hea 
dress, crispine, by t 
end of the period. 





Crispine 





MIDDLE AGES 

Gothic (1200-1500) 

As feudalism declined a 
middle class arose with 
its trade guilds of dress- 
makers, dyers and cob- 
blers. 

Gothic architecture with 
its pointed arch and fly- 
ing buttress developed. 
Marco Polo’s travels be- 
gan 1271; the first print- 
ed book appeared 1446; 
Constantinople fell in 
1453; America was dis- 
covered 1492, 
Wycliffe and 
lived in England; 
of Are in France; 
in Italy. 


Chaucer 
Joan 
Dante 





Sources: 

Marco Polo’s travels: 
Fashion dolls from 
France 

Tapestries 

Portraits 

Stained glass windows 
Literature of Chaucer 


Influence: 

Architecture 

The Orient 

Women, particularly 
Agnes Sore] and Isabelle 
of Bavaria, began to in- 
fluence styles. 





The perpendicular Gothic 
tendencies were reflected 
in dress, and heraldry 
became a science, 


The surcoat became more 
popular becoming the 
cotehardie, The deep 
pointed neck, high waist 
and voluminous skirt or 
houppelande became the 
fashion. The _ parti-col- 
ored costume found fash- 
ion with men and women, 


Headdresses assumed 
high and wide propor- 
tions and shoes carried 
out the long pointed ten- 
dencies. 





Heavy silk, cloth of 
camel’s hair, serge, mole- 
skin and linen indicated 
great progress in weav- 
ing, Garments were trim- 
med with ermine and 
jewels. 

In 1450 Jean Gobelin be- 
gan manufacturing the 
famous Gobelin tapes- 
tries in France. 

The family coat of arms 
appeared about the four- 
teenth century and the 
use of applique in- 
creased, 

Heraldic designs and 
Gothic tracery were used 
in fabric design. 
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Part II: Saxon 


Foot Covering 


Accessories 


through Gothie 





Heavy woo] formless 
stockings were worn and 
a soft shoe covered the 
foot, fastening at the an- 
kle. 


Later narrow bands of 
embroidery decorated 
tops of shoes. 





Soft Shoe 


Heavy round earrings, 
necklaces and_ bracelets 
were worn, 


Embroidered leather gir- 


dles used. 





Sandals were still worn 
and in addition soft moc- 
casin shoes fastening 
with strap, laces or buc- 
kle at ankle. 


Bandings and often all- 
over embroidery decor- 
ated shoes near end of 
century. 


Soft Shoe with 
Embroidery 


Large square, oval or ob- 
long earrings in clois- 
sonne enamel were worn. 
Wrought iron accessories 
for head, arms, neck 
were set with jewels, 


Nets set with pearls were 
also used. Small amon- 
ieres or bags hung from 
girdles. 


Walking sticks J 
reminiscent of the 
pilgrimage were 
carried by women 
for first time. 


Walking Stick 





Shoes covering the lower 
part of the foot replaced 
sandals. Velvet, soft 
leather and_ brocades, 
often embellished with 
jewels and handsome em- 
broidery, were used. 





Embroidered Shoe 


Small decorated purses 
called amonieres, origin- 
ating from the alms-bags 
attached to knights’ gir- 
dles, gained popularity. 


Gloves originated about 
the twelfth century and 
were often elaborately 
decorated, 


By the end of the period 
buttons were coming into 
more popular use. 


Walking staffs became 
more popular. 


— 





Poulaines, shoes of soft 
material with long point- 
ed toes were eften stuffed 
with straw to hold them 
in shape, The tops were 
turned back to reveal 
gay linings. 


Pattens, a protection in 
bad weather, were made 
of wood or cork with a 
broad strap over instep. 
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Poulaine with Patten 








Buttons came into more 
common use as the fit- 
ted garment continued. 


Necklaces became elab- 
orate and massive. Glass 
mirrors were perfected. 
Handkerchiefs became 
an important accessory. 


Elaborately embroidered 
gloves and small hand- 


bags were used, 
I 
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The Story of Color 


Part II, Yellow and White 


By William F. Leggett 


Author of Ancient and Medieval Dyes 


ELLOW was the third color recog- 

nized by primitive man. One of the 

most important colors of ancient 
people, it became the symbol of mar- 
riage and fruitfulness. In the Far East 
it was recognized as the color of the sun 
and was therefore a sacred color in 
China where it was reserved for use by 
the Imperial family as being “sons of 
the gods.” Later it was also used in 
China as a symbol of mourning to indi- 
cate the return of a soul to the sun. 
The ancient manuscript, Chronicles of 
Chou-king, tells of shops which made 
yellow and red dyes as early as 3000 
B.C. and suggests that even then these 
colors could look back upon a_ long 
history. 

Yellow was also the mourning color 
in Egypt where it was considered sym- 
bolic of falling leaves. The Egyptian 
saffron crocus was often used to dye 
mummy wrappings. The oldest known 
painted figure on an Egyptian fresco is 
the famous “saffron gatherer.” 

The words yellow and gold are ety- 
mological oddities. Both words stem 
from the Greek chlorus, yellow, and 
churo, gold, which latter word is thought 
to have a Hebrew origin. However, 
when these words appeared in Anglo- 
Saxon they lost their root origins. The 
Anglo-Saxon word for both yellow and 
gold was geala. This word also described 
the yolk or golden part of an egg and 
the yellowish and golden tints on blos- 
soms and leaves. In the early days of 
English language adjustments which 
standardized former Norman, Danish, 
Saxon and British dialects, the letters 
Y and G were used interchangeably even 
when the same or a similar object was 
described. ‘Thus we have yolk and gold- 
en, yellow and gold, yard and garden, 
as welf as other examples. 

In Rome yellow was restricted to use 
by brides for it was the color assigned 
to the vestal virgins of the temple who 
kept alive the flame of Vesta, goddess 
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of the hearth. In Mohammedan coun- 
tries, however, no respectable lady wore 
yellow in any of its various shades by 
order of the Prophet. But in some 
provinces of India a marriageable man 
could acquire a_ perfectly respectable 
wife in exchange for a pair of gloves 
dyed yellow. 

In western Europe yellow was the 
symbol of Easter and Spring. Typical 
flowers were daffodils, crocus and primu- 
la diver, or primrose, the “first flower 
of Spring.” Incidentally, for over four 
thousand years the crocus plant was one 
of the chief sources of yetlow dye. Long 
imported from the Near East, the crocus 
plant became a European commodity 
soon after two monks returned from 
Tripoli with a few crocus corns  sur- 
reptitiously hidden in the hollow shaft 
of their pilgrim staff. 

Threads of gold had long been used 
in Assyrian textiles. Following a series 
of invasions by northern Semitic tribes, 
among them the Persians, the Egyptians 
also wore selected fabrics with gold 
threads. The zenith in use of this exotic 
material, however, was its appearance 
as a complete fabric when Henry VIII 
of England met Francis I of France, 
near Calais in 1520, for the purpose of 
arranging an alliance. This famous 
meeting spot is known in history as 
“the field of the cloth of gold,” because 
at one of the scheduled events, Henry 
appeared in a thinly woven garment 
of pure gold threads over which he wore 
a magnificent robe of purple lined with 
white silk. 


HITE was the fourth color recog- 
nized by primitive man. Almost 
from the beginning white has been 
considered the symbol of purity, inno- 
cence, faith and immortality. It is sig- 
nificant that the word white is traced 
to the Sanskrit word creta which means 
to shine. This confirms the impression 
that white has always possessed more 


than usual esthetic qualities. 

Until Egypt was invaded by northern 
Semitic tribes white was the only color 
used for garments. Even after color was 
known and used white was still looked 
upon as the only suitable color “for the 
long journey to the hereafter’ in the 
form of mummy wrappings. It became 
associated with sanctity when, as dawn 
appeared each day, Egyptian priests 
clothed the gods in white robes. It is 
interesting to recall that when gods of 
a previous dynasty were uprooted the 
discarded dieties were properly de- 
secrated by being clothed in colored 
robes. 

In China the “coldness of death’ was 
symbolized by white flowers and even 
today the filmy garments of ghosts re- 
ported haunting ancestral castles and 
lonely grave yards are always white. 

Primitive Christians wore undyed gar- 
ments to symbolize integrity and virtue 
and thereby permanently linked white 
with these desirable qualities. For these 
same reasons Lady Godiva rode a white 
horse; Sir Galahad, “the most noble 
of Knights,’ was clad in “shining 
armor;” and when Undine was given 
the “kiss of immortality,” her gown is 
said to have immediately turned lily 
white. 

White was the color most generally 
used by the Etruscans, predecessors of 
ancient Romans who also used white as 
a garment color. In the Seventh Cen- 
tury, Mohammed declared that Allah 
favored white. Following this edict, 
Abdurrahman, the first independent 
Moslem ruler of Spain, usually wore a 
white robe and turban. Both Sparta 
and Rome mourned in white, as did 
medieval France prior to the reign of 
Luis XII. During the Renaissance white 
became “a color of elegance and lux- 
ury” and quite often was elaborately 
embroidered with gold threads. An ex- 
ample was the famous wedding robe of 
Lucretia Borgia. 
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Wallpaper—Selection and Use 


ALLPAPER has come a long way 

since the early sixteenth century 

when the poor people of Europe 
first used it as a protection from the 
cold. In so doing they were emulating 
the rich tapestries and textiles used by 
their lords. It was a natural sequence 
that these papers were soon decorated 
to look like the fabrics which they re- 
placed. 

At this time wallpapers were printed 
on fifteen-inch squares. About 1799, 
rolls such as we know today, then called 
“strips” or “endless paper,” were intro- 


duced in France. These papers were 
hand printed from pear-wood blocks in 
continuous all-over patterns. Marbleized 

















Color Indicative was the name 
chosen by the Frederic H. Rahr, 
Inc. Color Clinic for the recent 
presentation of seven new Katzen- 
bach and Warren wallpaper de- 
signs, These wallpapers are truly 
indicative of what can be done 
with line and color to make wall 
decoration an art, Two of the de- 
signs in appropriate room settings 
are shown here, “Slats” above 
combines cool pink, lichen green 
and white as background for a 
modern room. On the right is a 
period room papered with the 
$0 


versatile “Variations on a de- 


sign in shell pink and beige 
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papers and scenic wallpapers were also 
produced about this time. 

Machine printed papers were the next 
development, but since the object was 
to print the paper cheaply little atten- 
tion was given to the quality of color 
or design. As a reaction to this period 
of Victorian cabbage roses and often 
hideous designs came the use of solid- 
color walls in the early twentieth cen- 
tury. 

Although wallpaper is no longer used 
to keep out cold drafts, it is utilized 
for more than just its decorative value. 
In contemporary home decorating it is 
considered a part of the architectural 
plan of the room and used to improve 
poor proportions, to give illusions of 
spaciousness or, conversely, to help 
make rooms seem smaller or more inti 
mate. It may set the stage for either 
formal or informal decoration schemes. 

For example, if the problem is to 
make a room appear larger small scale 
patterns or textured papers in light 
colors such as cool blues, greys, greens, 
cream or oyster white are used. If, on 
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By Alice Nelson 


the other hand, the room is extra large 
and a cosier effect is desired home deco- 
rators turn to dark greens, browns, deep 
greys or warm colors such as reds, terra 
cotta, cocoa and rose. Large, sprawling 
patterns also tend to decrease the ap 
parent size of a room. In small rooms 
where patterns are desired for a certain 
decorative spirit the use of scenic wall 
papers with perspective will help to 
counteract that closed-in feeling. 

If a room is too long and narrow 
three walls may be done in a plain 
colored or small-patterned paper and 
the fourth accentuated with a dark 
color or bold pattern. ‘The depth of 
one side or end of a room can be in 
creased by using contrasting scenic wall 
paper on that wall with plain or striped 
paper on the other three. 

There are many effective ways of 
using wallpaper on ceilings. If a ceil 
ing is very low it can be made to seem 
higher if papered in white or a plain 

(Continued on page 542) 
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Photo Courtesy Presteline 
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Photo Courtesy Frigidaire 
Multi-heat switches can be set for any 


degree of heat needed from very high 
to low simmer. For convenience posi- 
tion of heats is marked on the switch. 
Other surface units have 5, 6 or 7 heats 





a ~ y 

Photo Courtesy General Electric 
Pressure cooker is now offered in six 
quart size to fit in deep well cooker. A 
regular cover converts it to a deep well 
if desired. Wattages of deep well have 
also been increased for faster heating. 
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Electric Ranges 


With These Features— i!|us- 
trated below are six of the latest features 
found on some of the new electric 
ranges. Following are others, not so 
new, that make cooking speedier and 
easier, too. 


The range top—safety switch that 
prevents units from being turned ON 
accidently; electrically operated minute 
minder for greater accuracy; longer last- 
ing units designed to heat faster and 
distribute the heat more evenly; illumi- 
nated switch dials that show unit heat; 
signal lights that indicate the range is 
in operation; easily removed heat reflec- 
tor pans—some now in porcelain enam- 
el; built-in roaster . . . also built-in 
saucepan; concealed drip trays to catch 
spillovers; increased wattage in some 
deep-well cooker units that make _ pos- 
sible faster heating; one to two out- 
lets . . . one may be timer controlled; 
Surface units are arranged in various 





Photo Courtesy Admiral Corp. 
Automatic Timer is simplified for user’s 


convenience. It may control the oven 
and one convenience outlet — or the 
deep well cooker, too, Some now return 
to “manual” operation automatically 





Photo Courtesy General Electric 
Oven vent is concealed under rear sur- 
face unit. Vent is so designed that 
cooking vapors are condensed into cup 
fastened to the vent so both may be 
removed for easy cleaning after use 


positions—on the side, divided, centrally 
placed, or aligned across the back. 

The oven— is larger in size; some 
ranges have double ovens and _ broilers 
or, if preferred, a smaller pastry oven: 
one range has a smaller “speed” oven 
made from the larger oven by adjust- 
ment of the lower baking unit and 
baffle; preheat is now automatic 
no resetting of thermostat or switches 
is necessary; tip-proof oven racks make 
food easy to remove; off-set rack gives 
more flexible shelf arrangement for bak- 
ing or broiling; glass in oven door for 
those who like to see ‘“what’s cooking”; 
automatic light in oven; preheat is 
faster. 

The broiler—is equipped with 
smokeless broiler pans; new higher watt 
age in broiler unit gives faster, charcoal- 
like broil; wider spacing of coils in 
broiler unit gives greater coverage of 
broiler grid; shelf positions marked on 





Photo Courtesy Gibson 


Up-and-down deep well cooker unit can 
be used at the bottom of the well for 
thrifty cooking or be raised easily to 


the surface and used as an extra unit 
when more range space is needed 





Photo Courtesy Hotpoint, Inc. 
Oven unit is concealed under bottom of 
oven. It makes the oven roomier, gives 
greater flexibility of shelf arrangement. 
Cleaning is simplified for there is no 
bottom unit to remove as_ previously 
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Modern and Streamlined Offer New Advantages 
for Simplified Cooking 


side of oven to indicate proper place- 
ment of broiler pan; special barbecue 
oven has 6 heat positions for all types 
of broiling and can be used as a warm- 
ing oven when switch is set to “simmer.” 


Miscellaneous— warming drawers 
that are thermostatically controlled so 
they will not become overheated; larger, 
well planned storage drawers; fluores- 
cent light that floods range surface with 
light; built-in griddle that also toasts; 
cooking charts for speedy reference. 

Electric ranges are available in differ- 
ent styles—the standard range with 4 
surface units, oven and broiler; the 
double oven and broiler range with 4 
surface units; the 20 inch apartment size 
range with 3 to 4 surface units, stand- 
ard sized oven and broiler; combina- 
tion ranges that have 4 surface units, 
oven and broiler on one side and con- 
tain a space heating unit on the other 
side that burns coal, coke, oil or wood. 





Photo Courtesy Westinghouse 
A vegetable dinner can be cooked in the 
deep-well cooker without danger of in- 
termingled flavors. Fresh sliced cucum- 
bers add a note of cool crispness to this 
vitamin-filled hot vegetable platter 





Photo Courtesy Poultry and Egg National Board 
The electric oven cooks a Thanksgiving 
turkey to a brown and juicy tenderness 
+.» » fit for the feast of feasts. Orange 
shells filled with baked sweetpotato and 
coconut form a colorful background 
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With These Units—there is an 
ease about cooking. A turn of the switch 
gives measured heat . . . just the degree 
needed for any type of cooking whether 
it is done in the oven, on top of the 
range or all-in-one in the deep well 
cooker. The food prepared is cooked 
thoroughly to flavorful tastiness. 


Surface units—are flexible. 
Switch positions from high to warm give 
any speed of cooking needed . . . are 
fast enough to bring foods to a rolling 
boil in a jiffy or low enough to keep a 
pan full of mashed potatoes warm with 
out scorching, not to mention “just 
right” to cook the best fried chicken. 
Units were designed with two sets of 
coils so that on some heat settings only 
the inner coil is ON converting the unit 
to a smaller size to fit midget saucepans 
and narrow-base coffeemakers. New de- 
signs of units give evener, quicker heat 
so the unit goes from high to low more 


Deep-Well Cooker—is a 6 to 7 
quart pan hidden out of sight in a well 
and does many tasks! It will cook large 
quantities of food, including a mess of 
baked beans for a party—or a whole 
meal for the family. Or, use it as a 
small oven to bake a few potatoes, 
apples or custards, foods that do not 
need accurate heat control. Handy it 
is, too, for deep fat frying, sterilizing, 
canning and steaming. Doubly useful 
is the well cooker since it can be used 
as a pressure cooker as well. The secret 
of using the deep-well properly is to 
keep active steam in the kettle. Heat is 
left on High until steam streams from 


The Oven—is designed for use 
makes baking pleasant, easy and cool. 
The large sized oven holds large quan 
tities of food—or small ones, too. No 
matter what is baked, it comes out a 
rich golden brown whether it is a layer 
cake, cookies, pie or a huge Thanks 
giving turkey. The oven gives freedom, 
too, when the automatic timer is used. 
Whole meals or just a roast can be 
started and finished during any absence. 
Oven shelf arrangements are flexible 

more flexible when an offset rack 


By Helen Eckhofi 


Electric ranges take the limelight this 
month just as gas ranges did in the 
September issue. Here Mrs. Eckhoff, 
household equipment authority, dis- 
cusses their features, use and care 


quickly. Multi-heat switches give a 
finesse to electric cookery by making any 
degree of heat available fer all cooking 
They make the operation of a pressure 
cooker easier, too. Use the surface units 
the giant unit for large quantity cook 
ing and browning, the small units for 
smaller quantities. For most efficient 
use, select a flat-bottomed, straight-sided 
pan with a tight fitting cover. Fit the 
size of the pan to the size of the unit 
no small pans on large units. Re 
member, too, that extra water in pans 
takes longer to boil, wastes food nutri 


ents and costs more, too. 


the vent hole in the cover in a steady 
stream. Then, the heat is turned to 
Low or Simmer, whichever heat will 
keep some steam coming from the vent. 
The length of time to reach steaming 
will vary with the wattage of the unit 
and the amount of food in the pan. 
Handy to know, too, is that flavors in 
the deep well will not intermingle as 
long as steam is kept active. An added 
secret for when you co#k several differ 
ent foods together leave the unit 
turned on until all the food has been 
removed so steam will not condense and 
carry the flavors through the pan 


is used. The thermostat is simple to set, 
automatically heats the oven and main 
tains constant temperature so there is 
no need to watch or guess. When the 
thermostat is set and the oven turned 
ON, an oven signal light glows showing 
the oven is in operation. When the 
oven reaches the desired temperature, 
the signal light goes out and tells that 
the oven is up to temperature, ready 
for baking. During the baking period 
the light will go on and off as the ther 
mostat keeps the temperature even 


(Concluded on next page) 
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Photo Courtesy Swift and Co. 
Stuffed hot dogs are a tasty broiler dish 


The Broiler— broils meats with a 
crispy brown crust and juicy rare inside 
.. or well done if preferred. Or, it will 
broil whole meals to a tasty turn. At 
a party it will cook for a crowd 
hors d’oeuves or hamburgers de luxe. 
Broilers have been redesigned to give 
a faster broiling. Others can even broil 
a 1% inch steak rare! Higher wattages 
mean a more charcoal-like broil for 
those who like their meat best that way. 
Wider spacing of the broiler coils give 
a wider area of broiling surface on the 
pan .. . handy when the broiler grid is 


Care of the Electric Range 


all covered with food for a broiler meal. 
When broiling, the broiler unit does 
mot need to be preheated. Meat is 
placed on the grid and then spaced at 
the recommended distance from the 
unit. The oven door is closed to the 
“stop” position so it will keep open 2 
to 3 inches. When the meat is half 
done, turn it with food tongs or spoons 

a fork causes unnecessary loss of 
good juices. Add vegetables, if desired, 
and broil until done. Since the broiler 
is deep, meat may be barbecued by plac- 


ing it 5 inches from the unit. 


An electric range is easy to keep clean and shining with its porcelain enamel finish and well designed interior. 
Just wiping the range surface with a damp cloth when the range has cooled is enough for most ranges. However, 
accidental spillovers should be wiped up at once with a dry cloth, then cleaned with soap and water after the 
range has cooled. A more thorough weekly cleaning is in order to keep the range in tip-top condition. Before 
cleaning make sure all switches are turned off. 


Photos Courtesy Westinghouse 


Porcelain enamel stays bright and shin- 
ing if wiped with damp cloth when cool 


ys ‘i 
Reflector pans are easily removed for 
thorough washing in the dish pan 





Oven and broiler units are removable to 
facilitate easy cleaning of the inside 
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To Clean Porcelain Enamel 


* Remember porcelain enamel is a 
glass-like finish and should be treated 
carefully like glass. Wipe it with a damp 
cloth after each meal during dish wash- 
ing time. If necessary wash it with soapy 
water, rinse and dry. Always allow the 
range to cool before cleaning. 

* Wipe up all acid food spots (lemon, 
tomato, milk, etc.) at once as they may 
dull the glossy finish if allowed to re- 


main on the porcelain for too long. 

* Use a soft abrasive to remove stains. 
Avoid the use of steel wool or harsh 
abrasives as they scratch the surface 
finish. 

* Do not use a cold damp cloth to wipe 
around a hot unit as the difference in 
temperature between the cloth and the 
porcelain will cause cracking and craz- 
ing of the finish. ‘ 


To Clean Surface Units 


* Any food spilled on surface units 
will burn off. Or, if desired, char or 
food particles may be brushed off with 
a soft bristled brush. 

* Remove reflector pan by lifting up 
unit and drawing pan away. Wash with 
dishes . . . any spots maybe removed 
with steel wool or soft abrasive. If pan 
is fastened to unit, clean with a brush 
dipped in soapy water. 


* Chrome ring around burner general- 
ly slips over unit and can be washed in 
the dish pan, too. Remove spots with 
soft abrasive or metal polish. Steel wool 
may scratch and remove the finish. 

* Wash drip pan when necessary. 

* Wipe deep-well cooker out with a 
clean damp cloth after. each use. Its 
pan may be cleaned like any other 
utensil. 


To Ciean the Oven 


* Low temperature meat cookery keeps 
fat from spattering over the oven sides 
.. . hence, keeps the oven cleaner. 

* Remove oven racks and wash. 

* Remove top and bottom oven units. 
These should not be immersed in water. 
If unit is covered with a removable 
baffle, the baffle may be unscrewed and 
washed in soapy water. Otherwise, units 
should be washed on the drainboard 
with a soapy cloth. If stains will not 
come off, use household ammonia as 
stated below. 

* Wash oven with warm soapy water, 
rinse and dry. To remove stubborn 
stains, rub them with household am- 
monia and leave a cloth saturated with 
ammonia on the bottom of the oven for 


several hours. Then wash. A soft abra- 
sive may be used if necessary. 


* Wash broiler pan after each use. Do 
not return to oven after broiling is fin- 
ished as the heat in the unit will bake 
food particles onto broiler. 

* Reinsert oven and broiler units mak- 
ing sure the terminals are in far enough 
so units will heat. Check units by turn- 
ing both units ON to see if they will 
heat. If not, turn switches OFF and 
push the unit into place. 


TEACHERS PLEASE NOTE: Various manoufaeturers 
of electric ranges have devised plans whereby you 
ean obtain new electric ranges for your laboratories at 
a nominal fee. These ranges will be replaced at fre- 
quent intervals for a specified length of time so that 
laboratory equipment will always be up to date. If 
you want further information about these plans, 
write to the individual manufacturers. 
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Photos Courtesy Brer Rabbit Molasses 


RECIPE OF THE MONTH 


Volusses Pope oro Balls 


with Chocolate Chips 


1144 cups molasses 
2/3 cup corn syrup 
1 tablespoon margarine 
14 teaspoon baking soda 
4-5 quarts popped corn 
4 cup chocolate bits 


Cook together molasses, corn syrup and 
margarine until a small amount becomes 
brittle when dropped in cold water. Stir 
in baking soda. Combine popcorn and 
chocolate bits in a large bowl and slowly 
add the molasses mixture, stirring con- 
tinuously. While still hot, shape into 
balls of any desired size, pressing firmly 
between the hands. If hands are greased 
lightly, the balls can be made easily, 
without sticking—one case where “butter 
fingers” are an advantage. 
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OW many families whose incomes hover around the 
forty dollar a week mark can afford to buy steak at 
$1.10 a pound, pork chops at 85 cents and ham- 

burger at 79 cents? How can homemakers give their 
families food they need for physical well-being and food 
they like and still stay within the bounds of a budget 
that has reached its breaking point? These are problems 
facing millions of homemakers today. 

As you food teachers have recognized, it is through 
your home economics pupils that many mothers are 
reached. Indirectly they are also your pupils. ‘The teen- 
age girl is her mother’s chief assistant in the kitchen 
and what you teach her about menu ingenuity—nutri- 
tious, satisfying, meals from an anemic budget allowance 
-cannot fail to be utilized in the home. 

How are you going about this dual teaching job? We 
may be duplicating your own ideas on the subject, but 
we should like to suggest a class project to run for 
several weeks. ‘To begin such a plan, formulate an attrac- 
tive, easy to keep chart which the girls can use at home 
to keep a record of money spent for food, actual articles 
bought, etc. Mother unwittingly will be brought into 
your teaching sphere with this medium as she will have 
to help her daughter with many items on the record. 

After the records have been kept for two or three 
wecks, have the girls bring them to class for your evalua- 
tion. You may not want to do this publicly before the 
class for as you know parents often are sensitive about 
money matters. However, no matter how you conduct 
your evaluation, whether by personal interview with each 
girl or by written comments on the record, the girls will 
want to know how to plug any leaks in the budget. 
Which brings us to Step Two in the Project. 

In practically every case, it will be evident from the 
record that too much money is being spent for meat. 
Therefore, have the girls concentrate on menu _ plans 
using cheaper cuts of meat (which are often more nutri 
tious). Start them off with recipe dishes similar to those 
given on this page. Soon they will be thinking (or their 
mothers will) of food combinations and inventions of 
their own. Have the girls estimate the cost and nutri 
tive value of the menus they devise and compare them 
with the menus on their records. Remind them that the 
emphasis is far from being only on money-saved, but on 
good nutrition and good eating as well. 


Can We Afford to kat—Well ? 


By Evelyn Platt 


Ham-Stuffed Peppers 


1 onion, diced 


4 peppers 
1 cup diced ham 1% cup chili sauce 
4 teaspoon salt 


1 cup bread crumbs 
1 tablespoon butter 4% teaspoon pepper 


Boil the prepared pepper shells for about 5 minutes in 
salted water; drain. Mix ham with bread crumbs, add melted 
butter and onion. Moisten with chili sauce. Season with salt 
and pepper. Stuff the peppers with mixture, cover with bread 
crumbs, and bake in a moderate oven (350°F.) for 30 minutes, 
until peppers are tender and crumbs brown. Makes 4 servings. 


Potato-Meat Cakes 


1 small onion, minced 
lamb, beef, pork or veal 2 stalks celery, diced 

2 cups mashed potato 34 cup tomato juice 

2 eggs Salt and Pepper 


2 cups ground, cooked 


Mix all ingredients together; season to taste with salt and 
pepper. Drop by large spoonfuls into hot skillet with small 
amount bacon fat. Brown well on both sides. 


Kidney Stew 


1 beef kidney 

1 cup diced potato 

1 small onion, sliced 
34 teaspoon salt 

1 tablespoon flour 


1 tablespoon bacon fat 
1 egg yolk 

Chopped parsley 

Few drops tabasco sauce 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 


Wash the kidney well, and remove the skin and most of the 
fat. Cover with cold water, heat slowly to the boiling point, 
discard the water and repeat the process until there is no 
strong odor and no scum on the water. Then add about | 
quart of fresh water and simmer the kidney until tender. 
Remove the kidney and cut in small pieces. If the broth is 
mild, reserve it to cook the potato and onion in; otherwise, 
cook them in water. ‘Then add the kidney and the salt. Thick 
en with the blended flour and fat, and cook for a few minutes 
longer. Stir some of the stew into the beaten egg yolk, mix 
all together and add the parsley, tabasco sauce, and lemon 
juice. The heat of the stew will cook the egg sufficiently 
Serve at once. Makes 4 to 6 servings. 
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New FOOD Discoveries 


In 14 hundred 92 
Columbus made it— 
So can you! 


HAT “there is nothing really new under the sun” 
sounds very wise, but actually it isn’t true at all. 
Anything a person has never seen or done or tried 
before is new to him. The Americas were part of the 
universe long before Columbus discovered them—yvyet 
they were called the New World. There is always oppor- 


They Like FISH in the North West 


Fish, and more fish, to a great extent make up the 
menus of the Northwestern states. Natives will probably 
welcome a recipe for— 


Barbecued Fish 


1 3-lb. trout, white 
fish or halibut 

tbls. chopped onions 
tablespoon fat 

cup tomato ketchup 
tbls. cider vinegar 
cup lemon juice 
tbls. Worcestershire 
tbls. brown sugar 
14 teaspoon salt, Pepper 


- a 
No wR De et 
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Have fish boned and place in greased shallow baking pan. 
Brown onion lightly in fat; add remaining ingredients and 
simmer 5 minutes. Pour over fish and bake in hot oven 
(425°F.) for 30 minutes or until fish is tender. Serve on warm 
platter. Garnish with parsley and lemon slices. Makes 6 
servings. 


They Like ORANGES in the South East 
With Florida oranges so abundant in this region, they 
have been put to many uses. Here’s one to add to the 
collection— 
Sunny Orange Cake 


4 eggs 
4 cup sugar 
34 cup corn syrup 
Grated rind 1 orange 
14 cup orange juice 
1% cups cake flour 
2 tsp. baking powder 
14 teaspoon salt 
Orange filling 
Boiled frosting 
7 orange sections 


Beat eggs until frothy and almost white. Add sugar and 
corn syrup gradually, beating constantly. Add orange rind 
and juice, mixing only enough to thoroughly blend. Sift 
flour, baking powder and salt. Fold into first mixture. Linc 
the bottom of a pan (12 x 8 x 2 inches) with wax paper 
Pour in cake mixture and bake in a moderate oven (350°F) 
35 minutes. Let cake remain in pan until cool. Remove from 
pan and cut into 3 equal parts. Put layers together with 
orange filling. Frost with 7 minute or boiled frosting to which 
has been added the grated rind of one orange. Decorate the 
top with orange sections. 
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tunity to make new discoveries in every realm, but fot 
the would-be explorer the world of food has perhaps 
more untrodden paths than any other, 

Many people in the different sections of the United 
States consume about the same foods year after year with 
little variation in method of preparation, For this reason 
we have selected four foods—one common to each of the 
four main sections of the country—the North East, North 
West, South East and South West—and offer here recipes 
for their use in a new way. 


They Like BEANS in the North East 


It has been said that nowhere can you find such baked 
beans as they have in Boston. Nevertheless, we have the 
audacity to recommend a variation on the old familia 


style 

Baked Beans and Cheese Casserole 
2 cups cooked beans 
1 cup American cheese, 


grated 

cup grated bread 
tablespoon chopped 
green peppers 

2 tablespoons chopped 
celery 

tablespoon chopped 
onion 





Place beans in baking dish; then add all other ingredients 
and 3 slices of lean bacon over top of dish. Bake 30 minutes 
at 250°F. Makes 6 servings. 


They Like OLIVES in the South West 
Olives are more plentiful in the region of Calitornia 
than in any other place in the country. That's why we 


suggest 
Macaroni with Olive Sauce 


2 cups uncooked 
macaroni, 44. pound 
2 quarts boiling water 
1 tablespoon salt 
2% cups medium white 
sauce 
2 cups grated 
American cheese 
to 1 cup sliced, 
stuffed green olives 
tablespoons butter 
3 tablespoons flour 
21% cups milk; 1 teaspoon salt; 14 teaspoon pepper 


tw 


— 





Cook macaroni in rapidly boiling salted water, 20 minutes 
or until tender. Drain and run hot water through macaroni 
Make the white sauce: melt butter, add flour and blend until 
smooth; add milk and cook in top of double boiler until sauce 
thickens, stirring constantly. Grate cheese, keeping a little out 
to garnish top if desired. Add cheese and seasonings to sauce 
and stir until cheese is melted. Add stuffed green olive slices 
\rrange macaroni on warm serving plate and pour sauce ovet 
it. Garnish top with grated cheese. Serve with grilled toma 
toes on buttered toast rounds. Makes 6 servings 








Photo Courtesy Ekco Products Company 


First Principles of Carving 


OOD carvers are infinitely scarcer 

than good cooks, yet upon the skill 

of the carver depends in a marked 
degree the enjoyment of the eater. 
Moreover, a good carver, by securing a 
greater number of servings than one 
who is unskilled in the art, can make a 
joint go almost half as far again. 

Two things are essential to good carv- 
ing: (1) good tools with which to do 
the work, and (2) a working knowledge 
of the anatomy of that which is to be 
carved. 


Tools for Carving 

These are not many but they must 
be of good quality, correct in size for 
the work to be done, and sharp that 
they may carve, not hack, the meat. 

A standard carving set comprises three 
pieces—knife, fork and steel. The knife 
blade should be eight to nine inches 
in length and slightly flexible. Be sure 
that the fork (two pronged) is equipped 
with a protective guard and use it. 

A smaller knife with 514-6” blade 
and matching fork set is good for use 
when carving steak and fowl. 

Other nice but not absolutely essen 
tial equipment includes poultry shears 
that are heavy, short and sturdy; a wide- 
pronged fork to be used with large 
roasts or turkey in order to give greater 
control and hold them firmly on the 
platter; a flexible bladed 914-10” roast 
meat slicer with rounded end. 

There is a definite technique in the 
handling of the steel. Hold it firmly in 
the left hand, the point tipped slightly 
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“Let’s carve him as a dish 
Fit for the gods, 
Not hew him as a carcase 
bit for hounds.” 
William Shakespeare 


By Lily Haxworth Wallace 


Lecturer, Writer and Consultant on Foods 


up and outward. Place the heel of the 
knife blade (the part nearest the handle) 
against the under side of the tip of the 
steel and bring the blade down its en- 
tire length lightly against the steel. Now 
reverse the position and with the knife 
heel resting on top of the steel repeat 
the quick stroke. This operation per- 
formed a few times will give a good 
cutting edge. 

Have the carving knife sharpened oc- 
casionally by an expert but always use 
the steel before beginning to carve at 
table. 

Good tools are worthy of good care. 
It is important to keep carving tools 
well protected from contact with any- 
thing that might dull the blades and 
not to use them for anything but their 
legitimate purpose. Most carving sets 
and individual pieces come with their 
own cases and should be kept in them. 
Wash them separately, dry them care- 
fully and store away from excessive heat. 

Now for some actual carving, and re- 
member the basic rule is to cut across 
the grain, this applying to practically 
every meat. 


Standing Rib Roast 
Modern butchers trim a roast to make 
for ease in carving, removing the back- 
bone and probably cutting off the short 
ribs. A standing rib roast consists of 
two, three or sometimes even more ribs. 


Place on platter with the bone toward 
the left of the carver so that the knife 
may enter at the fat, top, right side of 
the meat. Insert carving fork between 
top and second rib, making sure that 
the protective guard of the fork is up, 
and carve in thin slices from the outside 
of the meat right to the bone. Then 
cut parallel to the ribs with the tip of 
the knife to release the slices, which 
should be approximately 14-14” thick. 

Some carvers prefer to remove each 
slice from the roast as cut; others cut 
several horizontal slices, then separate 
these from bone and transfer to plates. 
An auxiliary fork to aid in transferring 
meat from platter to plate is liked by 
some carvers, and it does away with the 
necessity for removing carving fork from 
its original position in the roast. 


Rolled Roast 
This is placed on the platter with the 
cut sides of the meat up and down. 
Insert the carving fork firmly in the 
side, slice across horizontally from right 
to left, again about 14-14” thick. Re- 
move each tie cord only as you come 
to it. 
Leg of Lamb 
Place meat on platter with the shank 
bone toward the right and the thick 
meaty portion at the far side of platter. 
Inserting fork firmly, cut one or two 
(Concluded on page 528) 
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By Betty Kramer Duncan 


A Children’s Halloween Party 


ERIE lights, weird noises and phos- 

phorescent spooks may be essential 

Hallowe’en Party elements to die- 
hards of ten years and over, but to chil- 
dren of nursery school age, they’re the 
ingredients for nightmares. The tiny 
tots will take their party with friendly 
Jack-O-Lanterns and furry black cats, 
thank you, with perhaps the one con- 
cession to the supernatural of pretend- 
ing to be witches and hobgoblins. 


Decorations set the mood 


Loved best of all Hallowe’en symbols 
is the Jack-O-Lantern, so naturally it 
must be the centerpiece and the center 
of attraction. Simulate a genuine pump- 
kin by covering a large round bow! with 
orange crepe paper. Inside, place little 
gifts, such as gumdrops wrapped _ in 
cellophane and colorful balloons; the 
ones for the girls tied with orange rib- 
bon streamers, the ones for the boys 
tied with black. Each ribbon must be 
long enough to run from the centerpiece 
to each placemat. 

Before the paper is put across the 
top of the bowl, make enough slits in 
it to stick the ribbons through; then 
fasten the paper to the top of the bowl 
with scotch tape. Wind a straight piece 
of paper around the sides of the bowl 
and paste at the top so as to cover the 
scotch tape. On one side draw a jovial 
Jack-O-Lantern face with black crayon 
and on the opposite side make a 
“gloomy Gus” counterpart. 

Place cards of black cats with arched 
backs can be made out of black con- 
struction paper. Draw the outline of a 
black cat on the paper, leaving an 
oblong piece of paper attached to the 
cat’s feet when the cat is cut out. This 


Second in a series of four 
party articles 


The era of the large family is past and 
few are the high school girls today who 
have thrust upon them the care and en- 
tertainment of two or three younger 
brothers and Consequently, 
many girls are at a loss when it comes 
to amusing three- and four-year-olds. In 
such cases, actual experience stands a 
girl in better stead than any number of 
books on the subject. Here Mrs. Duncan 
tells how to make this experience-is- 
the-best-teacher project into a Hallow- 
e’en party for tots.—The Editor. 


sisters. 
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To make this welcoming centerpiece, pad a gallon container with tissue and cover 
with orange crepe paper. Cut eyes, nose and mouth from light-weight cardboard. 
For hat, use doubled 20-inch length of crepe paper, seam one end, gather other 


oblong piece is then folded, not quite 
in the center, bent back and pasted to 
the center of the cat’s back to form the 
brace which makes the cat stand. With 
white crayon or white ink, write the 
name of the child on the place card. 
Instead of a table cloth, each place 
could be set with a paper lace doily. 
These decorations are simple and inex 
pensive, but they will be appreciated 
just as much by children of this age as 
more elaborate ones. 


Games set the pace 


As children like things to which they 
are accustomed, the party should not 
be too different from their normal activi 
ties. The familiar game Drop the Hand 
kerchief assumes a Hallowe’en air when 
a cardboard Jack-O-Lantern or 
other symbol of Hallowe'en is used in 
place of the handkerchief. Follow this 
game with London Bridge is Falling 
Down, one side being designated witches 
and the other side goblins. 

Marching to record or piano musi 
always appeals to children. Hats made 
of orange crepe paper fastened with 
transparent tape and a_ black witch 
pasted on the side give the correct 
amount of “atmosphere” to the march. 
If the party room is situated so that 


some 


some noise is permissible, each child 
would love a tin pan and a spoon to 


beat out the time as he trudges along 

After that much activity a little quiet 
fun is in order. The 
make shadow pictures and let the little 


hostesses could 


guests guess what fairy tale or nursery 
rhyme they are depicting. Shadow pic 
tures are made by acting a little scene 
behind a slightly damp sheet hung in a 
double doorway. The room should be 
darkened. Place a light about five feet 
behind the sheet and.turn it off at the 
end of each picture. The action should 
take place as near the sheet as possible 
costumes 
are easily made of newspaper. Little 
Red Riding Hood, Little Jack Horner, 
The Three Bears, The Little Red Hen, 
Little Miss Muffet, Old King Cole, Peter 
Rabbit, Little Black Sambo, and many 
\s an example 


Animal heads and necessary 


others could be enacted 
for Little Jack 


girls dressed as a boy comes in close 


Horner, one of the 


behind the sheet, bearing a pie pan 
She sits down on the floor crosslegged 
and sticks her thumb in the pan, spears 
a marshmallow placed therein and pulls 
it out. Then she puts her thumbs under 
her armpits in the characteristic gesture 
of “what a good boy am I!” 

After making pictures the 
children will be in the mood for hand 
One hostess could lead the 
group through Two Little Blackbirds 

(Concluded on next page) 


shadow 


stories. 
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Principles of Carving 
(Continued from page 526) 


lengthwise slices from surface nearest to 
the carver, thus making a firm base on 
which the meat will rest while carving 
is done. Now, tipping the meat slightly 
toward the carver rest it on this cut sur- 
face, and starting near the shank end, 
cut parallel slices right down from sur- 
face to bone, finally releasing the slices 
by slipping thé knife under them, 
parallel with bone, and cutting free. 
! 


Crown Roast 


A crown roast consists of two rib sec- 
tions of meat (about ten ribs, either 
lamb or pork) firmly tied together with 
cord, the meat inside and the bone out- 
side, each bone being tipped with a 
paper frill at serving time. 

This is a most attractive joint yet one 
of the easiest to carve, all that is neces- 
sary being to slice down between the 
ribs. Allow one rib to each portion. 


Loin of Pork or Lamb 


As with rib roast the butcher will 
trim this, separating the backbone from 
the meat. Cut down between the ribs. 
With lamb each slice with its bone will 
probably form a serving; with pork, 
being thicker and richer, many carvers 
cut one portion with and the next with- 
out a bone. 


Baked Whole Ham 


A ham is placed on the platter fat 
side up and shank end at the carver’s 
right. Cut one or two parallel slices 
on the side nearest the carver as with 
leg of lamb, then turn ham so that it 
rests on cut surface. First cut a small 
wedge from the shank end to make for 


easier slicing, then cut right down from 
outer surface to bone in parallel slices. 
Finally, slip the knife under these to 
free them from bone for serving. 

This method applies both to fresh 
and smoked whole ham. 


Pot Roast 
This is likely to be a solid piece of 
meat and should be cut crosswise of 
the grain, in even slices, but somewhat 
thicker than for rib roast. 


Porterhouse or T-Bone Steak 


The fibers of steak are tender and 
relatively short, therefore the caution of 
cutting across the grain is not essential 
here. Using the small steak carver re- 
move center and end bones and set to 
one side, then cut across the full width 
of the steak so that each serving will 
embrace a portion of the tenderloin 
and also a piece of the larger upper side 
of the steak. 


Roast Turkey or Chicken 


The general structure of these birds 
is so similar that directions for carving 
one serve for both. 

Place on the platter with the drum- 
sticks to the right. Insert carving fork 
firmly in the leg and with the small 
poultry carver, cut through skin around 
second joint. Then pressing against 
body of bird with flat blade of knife 
draw leg toward you, using fork more 
or less as a lever. Cut through thigh 
joint and under side of leg using knife 
or poultry shears. 

In carving turkey it is wise to provide 
a hot plate on which this leg may be 
placed, making it easier for the carver 
to serve each person with a portion of 
light and a portion of dark meat. 


With a chicken one may _ perhaps 
serve the entire leg or at least the sec- 
ond joint to a guest. With turkey this 
would be too large for one portion, 
moreover the bird is a biped not a cen- 
tipede and a little dark for each can 
only be acquired by careful carving. 

Next remove wing in similar manner 
using fork as before as a lever and re 
member always that the wing joint lies 
closer to the body than does the thigh 
joint. 

Right under the backbone of both 
chicken and turkey lies a small, juicy, 
choice piece of meat known as “the 
oyster.” This and the “parson’s nose” 
(the part that goes over the fence last) 
are considered by many pieces de re- 
sistance. 

To reach the stuffing cut crosswise 
near the vent to make an incision large 
enough to insert spoon. 

Paper frills are often placed on the 
drumsticks of a bird, not merely as an 
ornament but also to help the carver a 
little should the bird prove obstinate. 
With these frills he can take a light 
hold of the bone between thumb and 
finger of left hand and probably ex- 
pedite his work. 


Roast Duck 


Follow the same general method as 
for any poultry, bearing in mind, how- 
ever, that the joints are further toward 
the back than those of either turkey or 
chicken, also that the breast meat is 
thinner, therefore the slices should be 
cut a little broader. 

One final point—shall the carver sit 
or stand? The answer is whichever 
makes it easier for him or for her— 
either is correct. 





(Continued from preceding page) 


and another through This is the Church. 

In playing Two Little Blackbirds, the 

student fastens a tiny piece of adhesive 

tape to the nail of each of her middle 

fingers. She places these fingers on the 

arm of her chair or her knee as she 

recites the words with the appropriate 

gestures. 

Two little blackbirds sitting on a_ hill 

One named Jack (lift right) middle 
finger) 

One named fill (lift left middle finger) 

Fly away Jack (move right hand to 
shoulder bringing it down with the 
second instead of the middle finger 
extended) 

Fly away Jill (do the same with the 
left hand) 

Come back Jack (move right hand to 
shoulder bringing it down with the 
middle finger extended) 
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Come back Jill (do the same with the 
left hand) 
In playing This is the Church the 
fingers of both hands are locked to- 
gether with the wrists down and _ the 





Simple to make but fascinating to 
youngsters is this Jack-O-lantern center- 


piece with small] black cat place cards 


fingers inside the hands as the student 
chants: This is the church. Here is the 
steeple (index fingers pressed together 
pointing upwards) Open the door 
(thumbs are pulled apart) And see all 
the people (spread wrists apart and 
wriggle fingers) 


Refreshments set the time 


The climax of the party is reached 
when refreshments are served to every- 
one and the children pull their gifts 
from the Jack-O-Lantern. An easy party 
menu is: 

Fruited Orange Gelatine 
Cat-shaped Cookies 
Milk 

The serving of the food should be 
timed so that the children leave imme 
diately after eating and before either 
they or their hostesses are ready for 
bed. Happy Hallowe'en! 
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@ A Sanitary Engineer 
@ A Supervisor of Nutrition 
@ A School Lunch Manager 


Look at School Lunch Sanitation 


Raymond Wagner 


Sanitary Engineer 
Brookline Health Department 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


CHOOL lunchroom workers, guard 

ians of the health of our American 

children, have not only a job but a 
responsibility. Their job is to prepare 
and serve food, and their responsibility 
is to prepare and serve clean wholesome 
food in a clean sanitary manner so that 
disease, discomfort or death do not 
result. 

The sanitary officer who periodically 
inspects the lunchrooms does so with 
the idea of helping the workers make 
the preparation and serving of food and 
drink a safe procedure. He is well 
acquainted with the hazards of food 
handling and the methods of eliminat- 
ing or minimizing these hazards. His 
job is to point them out, to explain 
their significance, and to make _ the 
necessary recommendations. 

The enemies of health in a_ food 
handling establishment are mainly bac 
teria. Some bacteria are harmless, others 
are actually useful, but a third group 
is disease-producing. Of the last group 
the food sanitarian is mainly concerned 
with the bacteria associated with intes 
tinal diseases, secondarily with the bac- 
teria associated with the respiratory dis 
eases. These bacteria can be transmitted 
either by contaminated food or by un 
clean dishes and utensils. 

You may wonder why the sanitary 
inspector swabs utensils, takes samples 
of food, inspects the premises with a 
figurative fine-toothed comb, examines 
storage cabinets, refrigerators and other 
equipment. He knows that these tiny 
enemies thrive in unclean places and 
to combat their menace to the public 
health he tries to provide an environ 
ment unfavorable to their growth. 

Bacteria live and multiply when they 
have food, moisture and favorable tem 
perature conditions. Some foods are 
particularly well suited to the rapid 
growth of bacteria if the temperature 
is not controlled. For example, eclair 
filling, sandwich spreads made with 
mavonnaise, and similar mixtures are 

(Concluded on page 532) 
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Dorothea E. Nicoll 


Supervisor of Nutrition 
Department of Public Health 
Massachusetts 


NUTRITIONIST looks at school 
lunch sanitation from three angles: 
(1) the cook’s angle—hot and _ har- 

ried. 

(2) the children’s angle—hungry and 
hurried. 

(3) the care angle—how clean and cold? 

Like the individual legs of the pro- 
verbial three-legged stool each of these 
angles is important and none can stand 
alone. 

The nutritionist knows that cooks are 
anxious to put out the finest lunch pos 
sible in the most efficient way. ‘To do 
it day after day they must feel top 
notch. ‘This means paying careful atten 
tion to their own needs and everyday 
health habits. 

It also means showing backbone and 
common-sense enough to stay home with 
a cold, or when feeling under par, 
instead of coming on the job and thus 
handing on colds or other infections to 
co-workers and children alike. ‘Those 
who struggle along under uncorrected 
physical handicaps like back — strain 
painful feet, deafness, etc., are a safety 
hazard to themselves and others. They 
need help in preventing or correcting 
these difficulties. Health, disposition 
and morale will all improve, and so will 
carefulness in working. 

First-class work habits are absolutely 
essential. Cleanliness of person, of 
clothing, of handling food and equip 
ment is paramount. Probably more cases 
of food poisoning come from careless 
ness in this than from any other reason 
It may take time to learn the right way 
to do things and to realize the dangers 
of certain short cuts, but once the right 
habits are well-learned they can be de 
pended upon. 

Many are extremely simple, almost 
too common to mention: cleaning finge 
nails before work, washing hands care 
fully after using handkerchief and toilet 
holding silver only by the handles, co1 
rect dishwashing, etc., etc. First grade 
stuff! And first-class disease prevention 

(Concluded on page 532) 


Marian L. Cronan 


School Lunch Manager 
Brookline Public Schools 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


HE first thing a school lunch man 

ager can do to assure herself that 

her lunch room is complying with 
the best sanitary practices is to make 
friends with her local health inspector 
If he doesn’t come to call on you—invite 
him. 

We all feel encouraged after we have 
received a good rating from our local 
sanitary officer, but sometimes we may 
be inclined to feel “put out’ when he 
finds some infringement of the regu 
lations, especially so if we teel that we 
have no control over the condition 
Actually, every visit from a health offices 
should teach us something, because we 
can look at our lunch room through 
his eyes and see things that in our hurry 
we have never seen before. Did you 
ever take a flashlight and look up into 
the hood over your stove? I never did, 
but the health officer did it for me and 
sure enough it could stand a cleaning 
Many other minor points on which you 
may improve your lunch room will come 
to light under that flashlight beam! So 
make friends with the man who can 
help you to better sanjtation 

The lunch room manager knows that 
many diseases, twenty-five at least, may 
be transmitted through food. Most tech 
nical discussions of sanitation with the 
mention of many long-named_ bacteria 
leave us confused and we are inclined 
to say, “Well, I can’t do much about 
all that,” and then dismiss the subject 
We can, however, do something to im 
prove school lunch room sanitation even 
in the smallest and poorest equipped 
schools 

Let's begin with our employees. We 
often take it for granted that they know 
at least the basic rules of personal sani 
tation, but how often we see evidence 
that they do not! Group meetings to 
show food handlers films and to hear 
good speakers help to impress workers 
with the importance of their health 
habits. These meetings should be fol 
lowed by careful observation by the 


(Continued on page 532) 
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abundant foods and of surplus foods. 
and vegetable content. Fresh fruits, fruit and vegetable juices, 


School Lunch Menus and Quantity 


Note: These menus are set up for the Type B Federal School Lunch plan. As far as possible use has been made of local 


page for starred items. 


Most menus could be easily used for an A lunch by increasing the protein and fruit ‘; 
milk and ice cream are served daily, See recipes on opposite 











Date 


SOUP... 7e 


HOT DISH... 15c 


SALAD ... 12c 


SANDWICHES ... 7c 


DESSERTS... 7e 








| Vegetable 


eee | 


| 


| 
| 


Sou P 





| Scotch 
Broth 


Tess with 


Rice 


Caaestitie 
Chowder 


Veuntiiile 


Barbecued Frankfurt on Rice, 
String Beans, Roll, Butter 








Roast Lamb, Danes: Mashed Potato, 
Peas (Frozen), Bread and 
Butter Sandwic h 


ese ae: ine Siisuite, 
Fruit Salad, Roll and Butter 


Baked Beans, iin pany Butter, 
Finger of Cheese, Slaw 





Deviled Egg on Wien: Dasese 
Sauce, Stewed Tomato 











Egg and Cr. Cheese on Raisin Apple Sauce 
Asparagus Bread; Bacon & Endive Cake 
Jellied Orange Chicken Salad Rol] 15c Queen 
and Pecan Sliced Tomato Pudding 
Waldorf Chopped Cucumber and Caramel 
Lettuce; Peanut Butter Custard 
Apricot and Ground Ham with Egg Cherry 
Cheese Date and Nut Cobbler 
Potato and Cream Cheese & Olive Fruit 
Salmon Raspberry Jam Gelatine 








|S =|s ale 


Beef Broth 








Spachetti and Meat Cake, Cole 
Slaw, Bread and Batter Sand. 








Jellied Chicken 
and Vegetable 


Baked Bean with Catsup; 
Lettuce 


Baked Apple, 
Light Cream 


























Chicken * Sweet Potato Puff on Session Red Apple and Grated Cabbage, Carrot Chocolate 
Noodle Loaf, Peas, Roll and Butter Sliced Peach and Peanut Layer Cake 
Swiss Cheese on Rye 
Cream of * Beef wl acitien:’ Vesatilie * Banana and Pimento tines and Lemon Chiffon 
Pea Salad, Apple Muffin, Butter Cabbage Bacon; Peanut Butter Pie 
{3 iiiitinine C hicken Sadana (Biseu uit Sema) Molded Mexican | Luncheon Meat 15c; Cr. Prune Whip 
White Sauce, Teas, Tomato Ju. Slaw Cheese; Date and Nut Custard Sauce 
Cream of Baked C = Fillets, Mashed Potato, elite Sliced American Cheese Steamed Date 
14 Asparagus Broiled Tomato, Bran Muffin Sea Pear Vegetable Slaw Pudding 
and Butter 
{7 | * Corn Chowder| Baked Sausage, Whipped Potato, Pineapple Chopped Liver and Egg Apple Cake 


18 fs ream of 


19 
20. 


a 


Mushroom 


Beef Broth 
with Barley 


ale Cream of 
Tomato 


Onion 


Apple Sauce, Roll and Butter 

* Corned Beef Hash, H’vard Beets, 
Bread and Butter Sandwich 

* Cheese Potato, French ani h, 
Sliced Carrots, Roll, Butter 


Fricassee of Lamb on Fruit Rice 
Buttered Carrots, Roll, Butter 


Scalloped | Haddock iain Pars- 
ley Potato, Grn. Beans, Roll, But. 





iain and i 
sian Dressing 





Half Peach and 
Cottage Cheese 


Fruit 


Flamingo 


Grape Jelly 


Lemon Sauce 








Johnny Cie and Beane: 
Cc heese, Carrot & Raisin 








Peanut Batter and 
Jelly; Lettuce 





American Cheese 
Plum Jam 


Tuna Fish Salad 
Jelly 


Coffee Spanish 
Cream 

Cueinel 
Apricot Sauce 


ennai Upside 
Down Cake, 


Whip’d Cream 


Cherry Sponge 








24 
25 | 


26 


¢ ‘ream of 
Spinach 


hw * stable 
Beef 


Consomme 





American Chop Suey, Bran Muffin 
and Butter, Orange Juice 


Scalloped Noodle and Bacon, 
Fruit Cup, Am. Cheese Sand. 


Turkey 4 la King on Biscuit, 
Vegetable Salad 





Grapefruit and 
Orange Section 


Tomato Wedges 
on Chicory 


Stuffed Spiced 
Peach 





Deviled Ham and Relish 
Jelly 


Chopped Egg and Olive; 
Fresh Slaw 


Lettuce 
Cream Cheese & Pepper 





Apple Raisin 
—— 


Ice Box Cake 


Cranberry 
Raisin Pie 
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Recipes for November 


Sweet Potate Puff on Luncheon Meat 


(50 Servings) 


20 lbs. sweet potatoes 2 tbsp. salt 


1 qt, milk 6 lbs. canned luncheon 
4 Ib. butter or meat 
margarine 3 cups orange marmalade 


Boil sweet potatoes, peel and mash with milk, fat and 
salt. Slice luncheon meat. Place a mound of sweet pota- 
to on each slice of meat. Spread orange marmalade over 
each mound of potato. Bake it in a moderate oven, 
350°F., about 40 minutes until hot and glazed. Honey 
may be used as a glaze. 





By Marion L. Cronan 


School Lunch Manager 
Brookline High Schools, Massachusetts 


Cern Chewder 


(50 8-o0z. Servings) 


7 qt. milk 6 Ibs, potatoes (diced) 
ly cup flour 2 gis, water 

1% lb. butter or margarine’ 1 £10 can corn 

1% Ib. salt pork 3 tbsp. salt 

4 cup chopped onions 1 tsp, pepper 


(3 med.) 


Make white sauce of milk, flour and fat. Try out pork, 
fry onions. Parboil potatoes. Add potatoes and water, 
onion and corn to white sauce. Heat thoroughly before 
serving. 





Beef and Noodles 


(50 Servings) 


2% lbs. noodles 3% qts. water or meat stock 


2% gals. water 4 cup margarine 
1% cup salt 1 cup flour 

6% lbs. cubed beef 4 cup salt 
4 cup chopped onions 1 tsp. pepper 
14 cup drippings % cup chili sauce 


Cook noodles; drain in colander; rinse with water. Brown 
beef and onions with fat in a baking pan on top of 
stove, stirring frequently. Add the water or stock and 
simmer the mixture until meat is tender. Melt margarine 
and stir in flour; add this to hot stock and cook until 
thickened, stirring constantly. Add seasonings. Combine 
the noodles, meat and chili sauce. Taste for seasoning. 


Harvard Beets 


(50 Servings) 


1 cup sugar 15 Ibs. fresh beets 
1% cup cornstarch or 


1 pt. water 2 £10 cans diced beets 


2 cups vinegar 4 cup butter 


1% tbsp. salt 


Mix sugar, cornstarch; add water and beet juice and 
vinegar. Stirring constantly cook until thickened. Con- 
tinue cooking about 5 minutes. Pour over beets. Add 
butter and salt. Orange juice and rind may be added 


for variety. 





Banana and Cabbage Salad 


(50 Servings) 


12 bananas 1% tbsp. salt 

6 tsps. lemon juice cups mayonnaise 
3 qts, cabbage 3% tbsp. prepared 

3 cups green pepper mustard 


ww 


Combine bananas and lemon juice. Add cabbage, green 
pepper and salt. Mix mustard with mayonnaise and 


add to salad ingredients. Mix lightly. Serve on lettuce 


or other salad greens. (Yield 114 gals.) Use 14 cup to a 


serving. 
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Cheese Potato 


(50 Servings) 
3 qts. milk 
4 thsp, salt 


14 lbs, potatoes 
34 cup flour 
1% cups margarine 2 tsp. pepper 

4 lbs. grated cheese 


Peel and slice or cube potatoes. Place potatoes in greased 
baking pans dredging each layer with flour. Scald milk 
with salt, pepper and margarine. Add grated cheese and 
stir until cheese is melted. Pour over potatoes. Sprinkle 
with layer of grated cheese and bake at 375°F. for about 
one hour, (Grated cheese may be added to each layer 
of potato.) 
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Look at School Lunch Sanitation 
(Continued from page 529) 


@ Engineer 


often guilty of providing nourishment 
for these killers. 

The defense against these bacteria is 
accomplished first by preventing the 
contamination of food, second by main- 
taining conditions unfavorable to their 
growth and third by sterilization of 
dishes and utensils to kill dangerous 
bacteria. 

Contamination of food is prevented 
by proper personal hygiene and food 
handling practices of the food workers; 
by protection of food during prepara- 
tion, display and storage; by protection 
from dust, droplet infection, flies, 
roaches and rodents; and by cleanliness 
of equipment and utensils coming in 
contact with food. Workers with com- 
municable diseases or with skin infec- 
tions should not be allowed to handle 
food or equipment. Sometimes seem- 
ingly healthy people harbor and spread 
bacteria before they have symptoms of a 
disease and it is partly for this reason 
that scrupulous personal cleanliness at 
all times is urged. General cleanliness 
of the premises decreases the chances 
ot contamination by eliminating dust 
and dirt and by discouraging insect and 
rodent infestations. 

The cleaning and_ sterilization of 
dishes and utensils prevents the trans- 
mission of disease among successive users 
and also prevents contamination of 
foods from unclean utensils. Inadequate 
sanitizing of utensils and equipment is 
common and may be due to inadequate 
equipment or to carelessness of per- 
sonnel. 

This brief summary of some of the 
more important aspects of sanitary food 
handling shows how many things a 
sanitary inspector must investigate in 
a routine inspection in order to prop- 
erly appraise the sanitary condition of 
the lunchroom. 

The sanitary inspector is a friend and 
an advisor and a helper. He is glad to 
explain his suggestions and criticisms, 
and food handlers should feel free to 
discuss with him what he has found, 
what his recommendations are, and 
whatever questions may come up in re- 
gard to food sanitation. 

Care and attention to cleanliness is 
not a thing to be checked just once or 
occasionally when the inspector makes 
his appearance. What these tiny germs 
lack in size, they make up in numbers. 
Only by close cooperation between food 
handler and sanitary inspector, can 
children be assured safe and wholesome 
food in their school lunchrooms. 
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@ Nutritionist 


Never is speed so important, or a line 
of children so impatient, that careless- 
ness in food handling can be allowed. 
Living up to the simple suggestions on 
page 30 of the January 1947, issue of 
Practical Home Economics is the an- 
swer. Send for a copy if yours is lost. 
Post it where all can see it and check 
themselves occasionally. 

From the children’s angle it is neces- 
sary to remember that “we eat with our 
eyes.” The food itself, well-prepared 
and quickly served, deserves an attrac- 
tive setting. Carefully arranged counters 
and tables, sparkling dishes, colorful 
food and clean, smiling workers all con- 
tribute to enjoyment of the meal. Inter- 
estingly enough, the body itself offers 
considerable health protection. The gen- 
erous supply of digestive juices manu- 
factured when one anticipates a luscious 
meal, and has time to enjoy it helps to 
destroy disease germs. But this is little 
help if meals are unappetizing or 
rushed. More and more schools are 
making arrangements for better hand- 
washing facilities for pupils and allow- 
ing longer time in which to eat. Both 
are important. 

With careful workers and contented 
youngsters accounted for, the third 
angle needs to be considered: the food 
itself and the kitchen in which it is pre- 
pared. The watch words here are “How 
clean?” and “How cold?” 

Keeping a lunchroom clean is not 
always easy. It is especially difficult in 
old buildings where walls and floors are 
rough and catch dirt easily, and where 
work spaces are inconveniently planned 
with corners that are hard to reach and 
keep clean, 

Regular cleaning schedules, sufficient 
time in the working day, and a gener- 
ous supply of soap and “elbow grease” 
help to insure more sanitary working 
conditions. Cleaner garbage pails, fewer 
crumbs in dark corners, less grease on 
stoves and ventilators mean fewer flies 
and other insects, and less chance of 
contamination. Where insects or rodents 
are troublesome the local or the state 
sanitary inspector from the Health De- 
partment will be glad to help cure this 
difficulty. Make use of him. 

Not only is a clean place to eat more 
appetizing, it is decidedly safer. The 
same applies to the food served. Excel- 
lent food, well selected, and rich in 
nutritional value can be dangerous to 
health if carelessly handled. In visiting 
school lunches, the nutritionist looks to 
see if the fresh foods are kept under 


refrigeration. 

Milk for children should be pasteur- 
ized or evaporated, and kept under 
refrigeration as long as possible. This 
makes it much safer to drink or cook 
with and also saves one of the important 
vitamins, riboflavin, which disappears 
when milk stands in the light. 

Foods made with milk and eggs, such 
as custards and fillings, cream sauces, 
gravy and non-acid salad dressings, and 
certain meat and poultry dishes, such 
as creamed chicken and ham salad, need 
special care. Cool them well and do 
not put away while still warm, because 
the cold air of the refrigerator will push 
the heat to the center of the dish of 
food and make a good place for germs 
«Oo grow more rapidly. 

Meats and fish also warrant special 
attention to see that they are really 
fresh when delivered, then thoroughly 
cooked and refrigerated. 

Thus, the nutritionist joins the chil- 
dren in anticipating lunch at school. 
She looks for clean, careful workers in 
a clean kitchen with good food being 
turned into first-class lunches which 
will be safe as well as delicious. If your 
own community does not have a nutri- 
tionist yet, turn to your State Health 
Department nutritionist. She will help 
you turn out nutritious meals safely. 


@ Lunch Room Manager 


manager and, if necessary, private con- 
ferences with an employee to point out 
poor health practices and to help her 
remedy them. 

Does your school doctor give all lunch 
room employees a physical examination 
at least once a year? Are workers given 
lung x-rays and typhoid tests? Do you 
advise employees who have severe colds 
not to come to work for the protection, 
of themselves and others? How about 
signs and posters stressing hand washing 
frequently and always after visiting the 
toilet? If this one health rule is made 
a habit, serious food poisoning epidem- 
ics may be avoided. Training and check- 
ing with employees on the job is the 
responsibility of the manager and is the 
first step toward sanitary safety. 

The second important step is to check 
refrigeration. Bacteria under good con- 
ditions of growth can multiply every 
twenty minutes. Food left out at room 
temperature is encouraging this bac- 
teria growth. Refrigerators that will 
maintain a temperature of 40-50°F. are 
satisfactory. They should, of course, be 
kept clean. Leftovers in the refrigerator 
should be checked every day to insure 
prompt — usage. Special — precaution 
should be taken in handling custard 
mixtures and meats which are excellent 
mediums for bacteria growth. Thes¢ 


(Concluded on page 560) 
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Lath these simple hut important 
foets about canned foods =<¥ 


— 











The tin can is a perfectly 
safe container for storing 
canned foods in the refrig- 
erator. Use small bowl 
covers or waxed paper as 
coverings for cans; theorig- 
inal lid for glass jars. 

















Unopened canned foods should be stored in a 
dry, cool place; glassed foods where it is dark, 


dry and cool. Never store near steam pipes, 
stoves, or damp walls. A dry, cool cellar, closet, a \y 
or cupboard is best. 22 Fy 





ee 


CANS— It pays to get a good can opener, JARS—Pry lid up gently with tip of spoon suices—Shake can before opening. Use 
wall or hand type, which opens cans handle in a number of places before forc- regular three-cornered, puncture-type 
easily, leaving a smooth edge. Cut almost ing off. Or use patent opener especially opener. Make second opening on opposite 
around top or remove top completely. designed for jars. side, to allow juice to pour more easily. 





1. First of all, pour off the liquid into a 2. Add vegetable; heat quickly. (Re- 3. Serve at once. If liquid is not served, 
saucepan and boil it down until it has member canned foods are ready cooked!) save and add to — sauces, or gravies. 
reduced about one-half. Season with salt, pepper, and butter. It contains essential food values. 


IN ALL CANNED FOODS 9 FOR PERFECTION 
LooK 79 
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What's Goin 


6 On in Foods 








EADING pediatricians and_nutrit- 

ionists from twelve countries met in 

Washington in July to give technical 
advice to the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund of the United Na- 
tions. The meeting, sponsored jointly 
by the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion and the Interim Commission of the 
World Health Organization, was called 
at the request of the Executive Board 
of the ICEF. Representatives of the 
Children’s Fund met with the group to 
explain operations of the Fund. 

The nutrition specialists were asked: 
what the composition of meals for school 
and pre-school children should be in 
areas where the Fund will operate; prin- 
ciples of nutrition that should be con- 
sidered basic in planning for the pro- 
curement and distribution of foodstuffs; 
about the use of dried whole milk, dried 
skim milk and cheese, and relative cost 
of equivalent nutrients in these forms 
of milk and milk products; concerning 
provision of vitamin-containing foods, 
such as cod-liver oil or milk, as con- 
trasted with the provision of vitamins 
in the form of multi-vitamin and min- 
eral preparations alone. 

The main purpose of the Children’s 
Emergency Fund is to meet the needs of 
nursing and pregnant mothers, children 
and adolescents, high priority being giv- 
en to children of countries that were 
victims of aggression. The Fund was 
established by the United Nations last 
December when it appeared that the 
work of UNRRA would be. terminated 
early in 1947. It consists of assets made 
available by UNRRA and contributions 
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Yogurt-making is easy with an incubator 
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by governments, voluntary agencies and 
individuals. 


Cheap, Plentiful—That’s Grapes 

A record-breaking grape supply should 
solve dessert problems right and left all 
during the month of October. Spilling 
over on the market places and excep- 
tionally easy on the purse are Thomp- 
son Seedless grapes produced in great 
abundance in California this year. A 
large part of them usually go into 
raisins, but since there is a heavy carry- 
over of raisins from last year, a larger 
supply of grapes than ever before has 
been left for fresh consumption. 

When bought, the Thompson grapes 
(also known as Sultaninas) should be 
plump and well-colored. The bunch 
should be compact and not shatter when 
lifted. Unlike bananas, grapes should 
always be kept in the refrigerator, or 
in a cool, dry, airy place. 


Who Gets Your Meat Money? 


The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics has figured out just how the consum- 
er’s dollar spent for meat is divided. It 
was estimated that 51 cents of the dol- 
iar goes to livestock producers. Retail 
distribution takes 24 cents, wholesale 
distribution almost 6 cents, meat pack- 
ing nearly 15 and marketing slightly 
more than 4 cents. 


Yogurt—Here to Stay 

For thousands of years Bulgarians 
and natives of other European coun- 
tries have been eating Yogurt—a cul- 
tured whole milk which forms a white 
curd by the action of lactic bacteria. 
Yogurt contains all of the nutritive ele- 
ments of ordinary milk but in a higher 
proportion and in a more digestible 
form. For the past twenty years various 
attempts have been made to interest the 
people of the United States in Yogurt 
but production problems made progress 
slow. Now, however. in several areas 
in the country a successful culture has 
been developed and the product is be- 
ing sold by dairies as a milk food along 
with other dairy products. 

Yogurt is said to be especially desir- 
able for persons suffering from colitis, 
gastric and duodenal ulcers and allergies 
to ordinary milk. It makes a delicious 
dessert when served with fresh fruits, 
honey, jelly or eaten plain like custard. 

For those who would like to make 
Yogurt at home a thermo-cult incubator 
has been developed. Yogurt cultures 
may be purchased to use in this entirely 
automatic unit. The International 


By Evelyn Platt 


Yogurt Company, manufacturers of the 
incubator, say Yogurt can be made in 
three easy steps: (1) Warm milk to near- 
boiling. Then cool to lukewarm. (2) 
Now stir the culture into the milk. (3) 
Keep the mixture (milk and culture) 
lukewarm until it thickens. Chill before 
serving. 


Three Good Fats 

Complacent murmurs of “I can always 
tell whether I’m eating butter or mar- 
garine” came to an embarrassing halt at 
a taste-test luncheon recently given for 
food editors by a well-known margarine 
concern. The food experts were served 
biscuits, fried eggs, fried chicken, white 
sauce, new peas, cake, cookies and frost- 
ing. Two, and in some cases three, 
servings of each food were given—one 
prepared with butter, one with mar- 
garine, and the third with shortening. 
Letters of the alphabet were used to 
distinguish between the servings. 

The results of the test were astonish- 
ing to all concerned for margarine was 
voted the best tasting when used in bis- 
cuits, in frying chicken, in cake and on 
peas. The irrefutable fact is that mar- 
garine has been much improved in the 
past few years and its unfluctuating 
vitamin A content, its unvarying flavor 
and its comparatively low price are all 
factors giving butter a run for the 
money. 


Cocktail Spread with Bacon 

A former favorite with GI’s, a com- 
bination of cheese with bacon contained 
in K ration kits, is now being prepared 
for civilian use by its originators, the 
Borden Company. Choice bits of crisp, 
broiled bacon are added to sharp, aged 
cheddar cheese to make a tangy new 
cocktail spread. The product will be 
sold as “Borden’s Cheese ’n Bacon Cock- 
tail Spread” and should be in wide dis- 
tribution by fall. 


Have You Heard?? 


e ¢ ¢ that the latest super market self- 
service pushcart has a built-in seat for 
baby? 

¢ © « that if a porterhouse steak is worth 
one dollar a pound then a pound of 
dry skim milk is worth two dollars in 
comparable food value—yet can be 
bought for thirty cents? 

e ¢ ¢ that cereals for children are being 
individually packaged to look like toy 
blocks? The packages come in sets of 
eight—each one a different cereal. 
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Send today for free classroom copies of these new 


7 student folders on modern canning of corn and peas 


:| A field trip in a folder 
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a Two bright new folders—one on corn, one on peas— —how modern methods preserve the ‘‘fresh- 
that give your home economics students a quick, clear fram-the-garden” flavor and tenderness 
: aol sel : ails camila 
‘ prea lea sheng scientific canning methods —what the homemaker should know of food 
4 values and preparation 
What they eS learned to breed and yy>5 gif done with pictures—illustrations and diagrams 

8 —— 2 tell the story—in key with modern teaching methods. 

—how modern canning delivers ‘‘Basic Seven” 
vegetables to every home the year round It fits your teaching program—the material can be 


used in a single lesson, in several lessons, or worked into 
your general teaching plan. 


—how speed in harvesting and packing protects 
vitamin values 


—how new processes pre-select the highest quality 
vegetables for canning 









MAIL COUPON FOR 
YOUR FREE COPIES 
—as many of each folder 
as you need for your 


students. Use coupon 
on page 508 


Folders are 8% x 11 in., printed in 
two colors, hole-punched for binders. 
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What's Going On in the Home 





TIME-AND-MOTION study on a 

house during construction is being 

conducted by the University of IIli- 
nois in an effort to show the small con- 
tractor and builder how he can reduce 
construction costs. The Small Homes 
Council of the University is carrying on 
the project with the cooperation of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

Factors under special consideration 
are: the organization of the construction 
job; the flow of materials to the job; 
the handling of the materials at the site; 
and the construction techniques used 
by the contractor and his building me- 
chanics. Six houses of the same plan 
and design will be built, two at a time 
—one frame and one brick. After one 
pair is well under way, another pair of 
houses will be started. The lessons 
learned in building the previous pair 
will be carried over in an attempt to 
improve operations on succeeding pairs. 

Careful advance planning has con- 
sidered every step of the building oper- 
ation. Complete time studies are being 
kept so that comparisons can be made 
as to the time required to lay out and 
install each piece of material going into 
the house. In this way, changes in con- 
struction techniques will immediately 
show as savings in time. 

Although this is the first time that a 
University has conducted a_time-and- 
motion study on house construction, 
large building operators frequently have 
made such studies with the result that 
they can make substantial savings over 
the costs of the same house built by the 
small contractor. The results of these 
studies, however, are not available to 
the small builder. 

The houses built during the study 
will be located in the University of 
Illinois’ new staff housing development 
on Hessel Boulevard in Champaign. 
Upon completion, the houses will be 
utilized as private dwellings. 


Pinch of Poison 


Shades of “Arsenic and Old Lace” 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
tells us that some women actually put 
rat poison in the cake batter. It seems 
they mistake it for baking powder, salt 
and other similar cooking powders. A 
halt to all this has been called by the 
new Federal Insecticide, Fungicide and 
Rodenticide Act which specifies among 
other things that white powdered poi- 
sons must be colored or discolored to 
prevent them from being mistaken for 
foodstuffs. Labels on highly toxic sub- 
stances must bear the skull and cross 
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bones, the word poison and an antidote 
statement. ‘These products must also 
carry an ingredient list that includes 
name and percentage of each active in- 
gredient and the total percentage of 
inert ingredients. In addition, instruc- 
tions for use of the product must be 
incorporated in the label. 


Iron, Iron on the Wall 

Where shall I put the iron to cool— 
on the sink, the floor or in the refriger- 
ator—has been a problem long faced by 
housewives. The answer is—hang it on 
the wall. A safety storage holder of 
aluminum insulated with a thick mat 
of Fiberglass fibers against which an 
iron will cool safely from 550 degrees 
down to room temperature within a few 
minutes has been devised. The holder 
can be permanently installed on the 
kitchen or laundry room wall, or on the 
underside of the ironing board or the 
back of a closet door. It may _ be 
mounted on _ wood, plaster, plaster 
board, beaverboard or similar material 
provided it is at least three-fourths inch 
thick. Furthermore, the holder will fit 
any iron as the flanges or wings upon 
which the tip of the iron rests can be 
bent upward or inward as desired. 


Dustless Cleaning 

The reasoning behind the latest avail- 
able device in home cleaning is just as 
precise and logical as a theorem in 
geometry. For instance, it is agreed that 
in sweeping, dusting and vacuuming 
much of the dust is only stirred up, and 
after remaining suspended in the air 
for a time, settles again. It is also true 
that the only way to subdue dust is to 
saturate it with moisture. 

Therefore, the makers of the Rexair 
Cleaner and Conditioner designed a 
home cleaner that has as its basic prin- 
ciple the use of water, and which em- 
ploys a high speed centrifugal separator 
in conjunction with an agitated water- 
bath. The dirt and air are sucked into 
the machine and forced down into a 
whirling waterbath by a strong air 
stream. The Rexair turns dust and dirt 
into mud as they accumulate in the 
water pan. Then the dirty water is 
easily disposed of by flushing it down 
the drain. 

In addition to its cleansing action, 
this machine humidifies the air as it 
passes through the churning waterbath. 
Because water is used instead of a bag, 
it is claimed that no fine dust can be 
returned to the room. For this reason 
the Rexair has been recommended by 
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Dust and dirt, captured by this home 
cleaner, is turned to mud in a water pan 
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doctors for patients suffering from dust 
allergies, hay fever and asthma and also 
because of its ability to vaporize medi- 
cants for respiratory sufferers. 

Other uses to which this cleaner may 
be put are: scrubbing and waxing floors; 
sanitizing and deodorizing upholstery; 
shampooing and drying rugs; spraying 
mothproofing solutions, insecticides and 
paints. 


Have You Heard?? 

* ¢ « that a new combination sandwich 
toaster and waffle grill is now available? 
It has interchangeable parts—sandwich 
plates for toasting bread and grids for 
baking waffles. Expanding hinges give 
the “extra lift” that double-decker or 
Dagwood sandwiches require. 

¢ ¢ ¢ that a new method of oven roast 
ing meats and fowl has been devised? 
A roasting pan complete with revolving 
spit roasts meat evenly and assures juice 
retention. It’s hand operated. 

¢ ¢ ¢ that they’ve made a Pyrex platter 
on which a whole dinner can be made 
at once? And it'll serve as many as three 
people. Broiled open face sandwiches 
is another one of many uses to which 
this attractive platter can be put. Sister 
to the platter is a square Pyrex cake 
dish suitable for anything from bread 
puddings to banana bread. 

* ¢ « that a new steak knife set for the 
house is now available? Manufacturers 
claim it has the magic quality of making 
a tough steak behave like a filet mignon 
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You’ll want this concise new reference booklet 


“Canned Foods in the Nutritional 
Spotlight’ presents concise, complete 
nutritional reference material on the 
41 commercially canned foods which 
represent about half of our total na- 
tional yearly consumption of canned 
foods. Charts rank foods for six chief 
vitamins, three minerals, fat, carbo- 


hydrates. protein. We welcome your 
close study of the data, which leave no 
doubt about the effectiveness of mod- 
ern canning methods in preserving 
essential food values. The facts, we be- 
lieve, fully justify your sincere recom- 
mendation of canned foods to all those 
who look to you for nutritional counsel. 
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CAN MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, INC. 





CLIP THIS COUPON 


MAIL TO 


60 EAST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


NO OTHER CONTAINER PROTECTS LIKE THE CAN 


Please send me, free of charge 


the new booklet entitled, “Canned Foods in the 


Nutritional Spotlight.” 
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What's Going On in Textiles 





EMANDS for fabrics are high from 

both home sewers and manufactur- 

ers. But for the balance of the year 
very little increase, if any, will be found 
in the flow of supplies. This condition 
is the result of indecision on the part 
of so many late last year. 

The consumer hesitated wondering 
whether to buy or wait until garments 
might have a cheaper price tag. As a 
result the store buyer was uncertain how 
much to stock and what prices would be 
acceptable. The manufacturer began to 
feel the high fabric costs and the retail 
economy drive, This led to curtailment 
in his fabric purchases. Then the fab- 
ric converter delayed in placing his fab- 
ric orders with mills. Finally, mills 
began to prepare for a normal competi- 
tive market. Shuffling customers and the 
amount of fabric they received began. 
Now we are reaping the results of this 
readjustment period which should dis- 
appear early in ’48. 


Late Hour Cottons 

Resort clothes give us a hint of the 
attention-getting fabrics for next season. 
From what we have seen, cottons are 
developing more and more into luxury 
types for dining, afternoon partying and 
dancing. Metal-shot ginghams launched 
last year are getting set for more popu- 
lar use in 1948. They both look and are 
supple. They are also washable. The 
fahion for iridescent cotton is growing 
and is to be found in richly colored 





Decorative fabrics are now being treat- 
ed with Zelan for dirt and stain resist- 
ance. The slipcovers are of a rayon and 
cotton fabric called “Plaid Frappe” 
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ginghams and chambrays. Having 
reached so few people last year these 
cottons are still sensational. 


Prints for Curves 


The more fitted formal silhouette, full 
of feminine curves, and the return of 
silk, a formal fabric, are influencing 
print designs. Some of the newest pat- 
terns are small all-over effects and fine 
mixtures of colors that will show up 
figure curves and curving silhouettes. 
Usually one color dominates in the pat- 
tern—even when there are six or seven 
colors. Some of the most interesting 
utilize several tones of one color. Blues 
with greens, and blues with mauves in 
orchid tones are new looking and high 
style. 


Have You Met? 

Plans are underway to once again 
acquaint women with the values of silk. 
Almost a generation of home sewers 
have grown up with little knowledge of 
its existence and special characteristics. 

At first the campaign to make the 
public silk conscious may be focused on 
weavers and apparel manufacturers. 
These are the people whose interest in 
silk has dimmed almost to the vanish- 
ing point. The aim of this silk program 
will be for higher quality of everything 
made from silk—and at lower prices. 


Purl One; Knit One 

You'll soon be seeing a good deal of 
the term “Wonderized’”—a new process 
for controling shrinkage and matting 
in hand knitting yarns. Claims being 
made say that after treatment the fiber 
retains the soft loftiness of original wool, 
is easier to clean and the yarn color gets 
brighter. Nor is there any of the yellow 
ing of wool which is sometimes seen in 
some other shrinkage control methods. 
This new process is said to be entirely 
different from others that have been 
introduced to wool fabrics. 


Waterproofer 

A new low-cost leather and_ fabric 
waterproofer has been introduced by 
the Ranetite Manufacturing Company 
of St. Louis after years of research. This 
is a transparent solution which may be 
sprayed, brushed, sponged or applied 
with a cloth to any leather or fabric 
material with a porous surface. The 
solution penetrates deeply into the pores 
and leaves an insoluble crystal deposit 
which provides permanent protection 
against water and dampness without 
making the material stiff or sticky. The 
waterproofer is said to have proved de- 
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pendable on such articles as tents, awn- 
ings, raincoats and sports clothing, on 
canvas, linen and cotton materials and 
on leather luggage, harness, belting, 
shoes and other leather products. It may 
be used also on unpainted wood sur- 
faces such as fence posts where water- 
proofing prolongs usefulness. Ordinary 
surfaces require about one quart of the 
solution to cover an area up to four 
square yards. 


Flying Carpets Next? 

Experiments are afoot to make floor 
covering by an electro-static flocking 
process. It’s still a long way from reality 
but mill experts say that making carpets 
this way has many advantages and may 
someday be practical. 

Difficulties to date have been finding 
a pile fiber of either wool or synthetic 
with all the needed characteristics. Yet 
to be met, also, is the durability of wov- 
en carpets. The chief advantages over 
loom production would be speed of 
production. Three to four yards of fab- 
ric could be made quicker, hence cheap- 
er, than from weaving methods. The 
even, suede-like finish also attracts car- 
pet researchers who so far have worked 
only on automobile floor coverings. 

Flocking is being used commercially 
for shoes, handbags, polishing cloths, 
although with shorter pile than that 
needed for carpets. The process consists, 
briefly, in forcing pile fibers through a 
magnetic field into the backing where 
the fibers are firmly affixed by hard- 
drying cements. 

Sewing Forecast 

More home sewing is accomplished in 
March than during any other month of 
the year—the least amount is done dur- 
ing July, This is only a fraction of the 
information gained through question- 
naires sent to thousands of housewives 
by the Spool Cotton Company. Of all 
the forms of handwork it was found that 
sewing led the list with crocheting next, 
then knitting, and then embroidery. 
Women said on the whole that they 
would be sewing more during 1947 than 
during the year before because of the 
high cost of ready-made clothing. 

A similar questionnaire was sent to 
5,000 teen-agers who for the most part 
also plan to spend more time at the 
sewing machine this year than ever be- 
fore. The girls plan to make anything 
from dressing table skirts to sunsuits for 
little brother. 
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A field trip to your 
Singer Sewing Center! 


Biology classes take trips to study flora and fauna. 
English classes visit newspaper offices. Art students 


browse around museums, 


Why not a field trip for.sewing classes? A field trip 


to Singer! 


Center of Interest|—Your Singer Sewing 
Center is the local headquarters for practically 
everything connected with sewing. 

Shopping center for supplies. Meeting place 
for enthusiasts. Source of information and ad- 
vice. It’s a paradise for teen-age sewing 
students! 

So plan now to bring your classes down for 
a special behind-the-scenes visit. 

















Stitching Tricks—We think you'll enjoy 
browsing around our sewing rooms—seeing and 
studying samples of clever sewing techniques. 

And we'll put on special demonstrations so 
your girls can see the fine points of the use and 
care of a sewing machine—become familiar 
with timesaving attachments. 


Shopping Service—How often have you 
had a student buy the wrong kind of binding? 
The wrong color or number of thread? A zipper 
that won’t fit? 

At Singer, your classes can learn firsthand 
about the whole field of notions! You can give 
them all the on-the-spot pointers you wish. 

And Singer experts will be glad to help them 
with future shopping problems. 


Finishing Services —Buttonholes, belts, 
covered buttons—these are a few of the many 
do-it-for-you services available at Singer—so 
quickly, so expertly, so inexpensively! 

They give any dress a really fashionable air. 
We'll show you how we do them! 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


There’s One Near Your School 


Copyright, U.S.A., 1947, by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All rights reserved for all countries. 
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Reference Library—What a collection of 
sewing lore! Allso wonderfully up-to-the-min- 
ute, so reliable. 

Special publications for teachers: Text Book 
on Machine Sewing, Stitching Charts, Test 
Charts, Guides on Home, Dressmaking and 
Home Decoration. Special material for stu- 
dents, too: Manualon Machine Sewing, Thread- 
ing Charts, Practice Charts. 

Look them over on your visit. Build up your 
own helpful reference library! 


You Set the Day—Just phone or stop in 
at your nearest Singer Sewing Center and let 
us know when you and your girls would like to 
come. 

Make it soon, won't you? We’re looking for- 
ward to seeing you! 
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Domestic Science 
in Great Britain 
(Continued from page 505) 


Guilds certificate to students who com- 
plete a satisfactory course of training. 

There are some famous and _long- 
established private schools, too, where 
girls go for a year’s residential course 
to prepare as homemakers. These are 
usually in no sense recognized as prepa- 
ration for a professional career, but are 
rather for girls who plan to marry soon 
after completing the course. 

Some schools in the country combine 
domestic science with agriculture or 
dairying. Here, girls may come who 
already hold a domestic science teach- 
er’s certificate and wish to qualify as 
demonstrators in rural subjects. Courses 
are also organized for girls who live in 
the country and wish to learn about 
dairying, gardening, poultry and bacon- 
curing in addition to their home- 
making course. 


Adult Education 

The demand for adult education in 
homemaking is increasing rapidly in 
Great Britain. This is partly due to the 
excellent work done during the war in 
helping people to make the best of their 
resources of food and clothing by means 
of all sorts of novel educational meth- 
ods. 

In addition to full-time professional 
and trade courses at technical colleges, 
there are ample facilities for classes in 
evening institutes, in community cen- 
ters, in clubs, advice bureaus, clinics 
and the out-patient departments of hos- 
pitals. It is rapidly becoming possible 
for men and women to obtain help 
and instruction in all the activities 
which go towards making a successful 
home and family life, by means of 
classes, discussion, radio, films or per- 
sonal advice. 

An extensive service in homemaking 
education is also available for women 
in the Army, Navy or Air Force. Classes 
are arranged for them throughout their 
period of service and in addition they 
are offered a concentrated period in a 
residential college before leaving the 
service. 

The Women’s Institutes are a rather 
special feature of adult education in 
homemaking. Founded shortly after the 
first world war, they form both a club 
and an educational center for all wom- 
en in rural areas. As may be imagined 
some phase of homemaking is one of 
the chief topics of interest and one has 
only to visit the annual county exhibi- 
tions to see the excellent work which 
is done there. Food preservation, cloth- 
ing construction and handicrafts all 
show proof of the enthusiasm and skill 
of the Institute members. 
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Opportunities in Domestic Science 

For a girl who wishes to specialize 
in domestic science as a career, there 
are perhaps more opportunities than in 
any other single field for women. 

All teachers of Homecraft in schools 
must hold a teacher’s certificate from a 
British University and must have either 
a degree from one of the two univer- 
sities offering work in domestic science 
or have had three years training at a 
recognized training college for teachers 
of domestic science. For a homecraft 
teacher, conditions of work are pleasant. 
Classes are relatively small for labora- 
tory work and sufficiently long in time 
to make interesting projects easy. Many 
schools are excellently equipped and 
have apartments or small houses for 
practice work. Sometimes the teacher 
lives in one of these and makes her 
home a residential center for practice 
in management. 

Teaching in training colleges or uni- 
versities generally requires either the de- 
gree course in training or post-certificate 
work to have been completed in a par 
ticular field. Experience abroad or ir. 
fields outside teaching is usually con: 
sidered to be a recommendation. 

Positions as dietitians are available 
to students who have a first degree in 
domestic science with post-graduate 
training in dietetics. London, Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow all have famous 
schools in this respect. Since the war, 
this field of work is attracting many 
women as it is obvious that there will 
be an increasing demand for their serv- 
ices in hospitals, schools and nutrition 
advice centers. 

Institution management also is pro- 





viding a very wide scope at the present 
time. With the greatly accelerated pro- 
gram of school feeding throughout the 
country, many qualified people are re- 
quired to take charge of supervising 
the quality and service of the school 
dinners. At present the need is only 
partially met by women who have had 
experience in the armed forces. ‘There 
is great need for educated, trained wom. 
en to fill the many posts which will soon 
be available. 

Demonstrating and home service work 
has already attracted many women. The 
work is excellent for those who enjoy 
people and have a flair for good pub- 
licity. Many girls who do not wish the 
long training for dietetics or the hard 
day-to-day work of institution manage- 
ment find an excellent reward in the 
contacts they make in their work. The 
larger utility companies and the Min- 
istry of Food employ numbers of demon- 
strators whose work is invariably stimu- 
lating in the adult education program. 

During the war many women were 
employed as research assistants by the 
Ministry of Food and by food products 
companies. This is a new field for 
domestic scientists and one in which it 
is vital that they should participate, in 
order to bring the value of their par- 
ticular training and outlook to the 
purely scientific work. 

In Great Britain, a career in some 
field of domestic science offers greater 
opportunities for interesting work than 
at any time before. Be it as teacher, 
administrator, research worker, demon- 
strator or in one of the other numerous 
occupations, a girl has every chance of 
a worthwhile and rewarding career. 





Pioneers in Home 
Economics 


(Continued from page 510) 


was bound to meet in its early years 
and which carried the work forward at 
Wisconsin. I have always felt about 
Abby Marlatt that she should have been 
mother of six and pioneer in a frontier 
country, for she had vast reservoirs of 
energy which the more gentle pioneer- 
ing in home economics never completely 
satisfied nor drained. For that very rea- 
son the contribution she made to home 
economics had special values for she 
kept it under pressures that forced it to 
action. 

Already, it seems to me, I have lined 
up for today’s home economists an im- 
posing inheritance: Mrs. Richards, Mrs. 
Norton, Isabel Bevier, Anna _ Barrows, 
Miss Nicholass, Mrs. Kedzie Jones, Miss 


Talbot and Abby Marlatt. Each so dif- 
ferent from the other. Each a_ rare, 
outstanding personality in her own 
right, and all contributing inestimable 
values to the stature of home economics 
as we know it today. New England giv- 
ing its traditions, its established stand- 
ards of education and scholarship; the 
west beginning to exert its fearlessness; 
the Land Grant College foreshadowing 
the institution which would nurture 
home economics and which would in 
time be the place where a major objec- 
tive of the home economics movement 
would complete itself, which would fur- 
nish provision for higher education and 
would train leaders in home economics 
education. A whole book could be writ- 
ten about each of the persons so lightly 
touched in passing, but after all in each 
institution whose life has been affected 
by these individuals that record has 
been written in the traditions and con 
ventions it maintains. 
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These Bemberg Rayon Teaching Aids 
Will Simplify Your Textile Classroom Work 
Order Them NOW! 


Included are booklets describing the processes in the manufacture of rayon; the various 
types of rayon fabrics, with one devoted especially to knitted fabrics; the proper care of 
the rayon wardrobe. In addition we offer visual aids such as wall charts and bottle exhibits 


to help dramatize your lectures. 


FREE EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 









1. Information on Merchandise 3. Bemberg Fabric Facts Book 


* 
a Coan ape. Booklet giving full information and illustra- 


A 24-page booklet describing the process tions on Bemberg’s A. B. C. washing method. 


used in the manufacture of Bemberg Rayon. 









Knitted Fabrics rae 4. Proper Care For Your 
wnt (it Rayon Wardrobe 
A general information booklet on knitted Mh MO 
underwear and outerwear constructions with Wi ; Contains wmportont information on core cf 
Weedon. Vann your rayon dresses, blouses, gloves, lingerie, 








hosiery, and knitwear. 
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5. Visual Aids 


Bemberg Process Chart showing steps in 
manufacture and testing of this rayon yarn. 








SPECIAL FOR 40 CENTS EACH 


OR BOTH FOR 75 CENTS , 


6. Wall chart with 9 swatches of fabric and 7. Bottle exhibit showing various stages in the 
photomicrographs showing weaves of each; process of making Bemberg Rayon. 
also process diagrams illustrating the manu- 
facture and use of Bemberg Rayon. 








AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION - 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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ON TO American Bemberg Corporation, 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Check items desired: 

















1. C] y 5 CJ ae C] 4. es 5. C] 
Enclosed find check or money-order for: —____ for which send me: 
Check items desired: 6 CJ 7 Both | | 
Name___ Peas —_ 
School = - 
City and Zone____ tik eet State - ——— 


*Reg. U.S. Par. Of. 
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Wallpaper— 


(Continued from page 519) 


shade of the wall color. Pale ceilings 
improve the natural lighting of a room; 
dark colors absorb more light and tend 
to lower the ceiling. 

Horizontal stripes used on a wall will 
also lower the apparent ceiling height, 
while vertical stripes have just the op- 
posite effect. Still another way of mak- 
ing the high-ceilinged room appear bet- 
ter proportioned is to lower the mould- 
ing about 12 to 18 inches and carry the 
ceiling color down into the room. Or a 
deep valance or cornice covered with 
paper to match the rest of the room 
may be constructed. 

Wallpaper offers many possibilities for 
harmonizing colors throughout an en- 
tire house. One of the leading wall- 
paper manufacturers has just introduced 
a new line of papers which emphasizes 
such coordination. Each of the seven 
new designs has been worked out in a 
number of harmonizing color combina- 
tions. The same design may then be 
used throughout a house but in different 
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Wallpaper borders used with imagina- 
tion may create many unusual effects. 
Above an attractive frame for a white- 
curtained window is made with a rose- 
garland border which matches the wall- 
paper pattern, Above right, a ribbon 
loop design outlines the window and 
cabinet, and two rows about a foot 
apart decorate the wall. Below right, a 
headboard effect is made by a chintz- 
pattern panel outlined with its matching 
border. Where border strips overlap at 
the corners the paper is slashed diagon- 
ally with a razor and excess paper 
pulled away to give miter 
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color schemes and also in combination 


with coordinated plain colors. 

Another trend in today’s wallpapers 
is towards a definite textural quality. 
The Dorothy Liebes designs which simu- 
late hand-woven fabrics are among the 
best known. 

Manufacturers are making every effort 
to improve wallpapers from the prac- 
tical as well as the decorative stand- 
point. Papers are tested for washability, 
fadeproofing and bug proofing. Really 
washable papers are now on the market 
in the form of plastic-coated papers. 
The new surface finish is achieved by 
the application of a very thin film of 
Lumarith which spreads to .00088 of an 
inch thick. The addition of the film in 
no way injures the color tones of the 
paper. Thus far these papers have been 
used primarily in hotels and hospitals 
and in nurseries, kitchens and hallways 
of homes where cleanliness and low 
maintenance cost are important. How- 
ever, the makers of one of the papers 
predicts that soon the plastic processing 
will be perfected so that it may be ap- 
plied at a reasonable cost to any paper 
the purchaser may select. 


How to Measure a 
Room or Wallpaper 


Measuring a room for wallpaper is 
an easy job. A yardstick and the sim- 
plest mathematics will do it, if one or 
two basic rules are remembered. First, 
don’t try to calculate an entire room 
area but do one wall at a time. Second, 
do not try to measure down to the last 
possible inch, but be content with ap- 
proximating the area. Play safe and 
allow a little extra for waste in match- 
ing a pattern. 

It is particularly important to make 
a generous allowance when measuring 


rooms in a house that has odd size 
doors, uneven windows or floors that 
slant ever so slightly. For appearance’s 
sake, an extra roll of wallpaper is well 
worth the cost. 

The number of square feet in a roll 
of wallpaper is standardized so it is 
always the same regardless of width or 
length. Usually a single roll is 18 inches 
wide and 24 feet long. If the paper is 
wider the total roll will be correspond- 
ingly shorter. Most wallpaper books 
carry a table for determining the num- 
ber of rolls needed for standard room 
sizes. 

Unless the rooms are simple box-like 
squares or oblongs with no complica- 
tions in doors and windows a more 
accurate figure will be gained if the 
room is measured wall by wall. First 
measure the length of the wall in inches 
and divide by the width of the paper to 

(Continued on page 544) 





Photos Courtesy United Wallpaper Inc. 
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anned Foods 


AND THE DAILY DIET 


An adequate diet is made up of essential nutrients. In 
addition to knowing these essential nutrients, it is neces- 
sary to know what foods contain them in order to plan an 
adequate diet. Considering the large amount of canned 
foods used throughout the United States one readily 
realizes their contribution to the daily diet. 


Research of many years has proven that canned foods ds 
a class are good sources of the essential nutrients. To 
ascertain the latest information on the nutritive content of 
today’s canned foods an extensive research program was 
started jointly in 1942 by the National Canners Associa- 
tion and the Can Manufacturers’ Institute. It is still in 
progress. During the first three years more than 1500 
samples were collected and assayed. The research work 
was carried out at several universities and colleges under 
the direction of recognized nutritionists. Results of this 
work have been published and are to be found in the 
scientific literature. However, the findings are summarized 
here for your convenience. 


Vitamins The results of the research show that canned 
foods are dependable sources of vitamins where the 
original raw product is known to contain nutritionally 
significant amounts of these nutrients. The vitamins in- 
cluded in the study were ascorbic acid, carotene (pro- 
vitamin A), thiamine, niacin, riboflavin, and pantothenic 
acid. Improved canning methods are being used today 
involving technological advances in equipment as well 
as procedure. These advances coupled with “on the spot” 
canning of the food contribute to substantial vitamin 
retentions. 

Minerals Jn the survey canned foods were assayed for 


the three minerals, calcium, phosphorus and iron. It was 
found that the preparation procedures of canning involve 





only moderate losses of minerals and the heat processing, 
none at all. 


Proteins, Carbohydrates and Fats The effects of can- 
ning on proteins, carbohydrates and fats in foods have 
not been extensively studied, but indications are that they 
are not adversely affected by heat processing, but rather 
the cooking process makes the plant or animal tissues 
easier to digest. The foods high in these nutrients in the 
raw state can be expected to be high in them when canned. 
In some cases the canned foods are higher in these values 
due to such additions as sugar sirup to fruits, which 





increases the carbohydrate content; or of oil to fish, which 
increases the fat content. 


Cooking Methods The research also covered the final 
nutritive content of canned foods using various meal prep- 
aration methods. The most important finding reported the 





presence of appreciable quantities of the soluble nutrients 
in the liquid portions of canned foods. This emphasizes 
the advisability of using the liquid in food preparation. 
' 
Canned Foods and the Basic Seven Follow the Gov- 
ernment’s Basic Seven Food Chart in selecting foods for 
an adequate diet. Canned fruits, juices, vegetables, milk, 
cereals, meats, poultry and seafood help supply foods for 
six of the Basic Seven groups. Certain of the canned food 
specialties which contain butter or margarine contribute 





toward the seventh. 


Since a greater part of our food is eaten in cooked form, 
it is well to remember that canned foods are scientifically 
cooked foods. Remember, too, variety in diet is essential 
not only for appetite appeal, but in order to include the 
various essential nutrients. 


Home Economics Division »« NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


1739 H STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 
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—praised by thousands of teachers 





“The gentle art of meat cookery” 
16 MM Sound 

A helpful sound film that tells how to 

select meats. And demonstrates the cook- 

ing methods and new flavoring tricks that 

do the most for each cut. Time: 28 minutes. 


Meat Cookery Films 





“Quicker than you think” 
16 MM Sound 
\ new sound film packed with clever ideas 
for preparing attractive, economical meals 
in a hurry. New methods, new systems, 
new menus. Time: 22 minutes. 


To avoid disappointment arrange booking date 
for your classes— NOW! 


You'll be just as enthusiastic about these films as the thousands of 
teachers who have already shown them to their classes. For it’s a 


wonderfully easy, effective way to add interest and appeal to Home 


Economics courses. 


You can be sure they’re well worth while for they are prepared 
from techniques developed in Armour’s Consumer Kitchen. And 


endorsed by nationally-known home economists—by writers for 


women’s magazines—and by visual education supervisors of boards 


of education! 


Don’t risk disappointment —arrange your showing date promptly. 
Films are free except for transportation. Mail coupon today! 


Marie Grrrorp, Director 
Consumer Service Department 


P. HE. 10-47 


Armour and Company, Chicago 9, Illinois 


Please send circular which describes your meat preparation film- 


and gives instructions on how to arrange booking dates. 


Vame 


Street Address 


City 


State 


ARMOUR Consumer Service 








Wallpaper— 
(Continued from page 542) 


get the number of lengths required, not 
allowing for doors or windows. Then 
subtract one-half a length for each win- 
dow or door and multiply by the height 
of the wall. Last, divide by the number 
of feet in the length of the roll. 

Any half roll or half width should be 
considered as the next full roll or width. 
For example, if the wall is 16 feet long 
(192 inches) and the paper 18 inches 
wide, 10 and two-thirds strips are re- 
quired or, in round numbers, eleven 
strips. If there are two windows and a 
door, subtracting one and a half strips, 
figures as two strips. If there are only 
two windows or a window and a door, 
subtract only one strip. Subtracting two 
strips from the 11 strips leaves 9. If the 
wall is 8 feet high, multiplying the num- 
ber of strips by the room height is 72, 
which, divided by the length of the roll 
(24 feet) gives the total 3 rolls for the 
single wall. 

Built-in bookcases and bay windows 
can be figured by their approximate 
window or door size. Chimney corners 
are treated as though their two sides 
belonged, one each, to each of the ad- 
joining walls. And unless there is no 
matching problem involved, built-in 
bookcases of window sill height or built- 
in radiators are better ignored in the 
figuring than calculated as a possibility 
that may save a few feet of paper. 

As for stairways, each level is treated 
as two walls of floor to ceiling height 
and then divided in half, since the stairs 
bisect the area although at an angle. 


How and When to Use 
Wallpaper Borders 


Wallpaper borders, wisely used, are as 
practical as they are decorative. They 
can help to simulate various architec- 
tural effects or to minimize a room’s 
shortcomings. 

Some borders are especially designed 
to accompany specific wallpapers. Bor- 
ders for the Dorothy Liebes textured 
papers, for example, are made to look 
like fabric trimmings. Designs for these 
borders have been taken from old braids 
and from fringed and looped bands or 
trimmings. 

Other borders are created in colors 
and patterns which may be used with 
many different papers. Included in this 
group are the ready-pasted borders 
which in the hands of imaginative users 
may perform many decorative tricks. 
Occasionally, borders may be cut di- 
rectly from a wallpaper, but this re- 
quires patient cutting by hand and is 
usually an expensive procedure as it 
spoils an entire width of wallpaper for 
any other use. Actually it is not con- 
sidered necessary for a border to match 

(Concluded on page 546) 
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4 the myriad of ways whole- 
o grain nutrition can be added to 
aa aa 

, the family diet at dessert-time! PRUE “SHORTCARE” ORSSERE 
L- r 7 1 No. 2/2 can apricots 2 thsp. butter or margarine 
A With wholesome Nabisco Shredded 1 thsp. cornstarch 4 Nabisco Shredded Wheat biscuits 
1 Pinch salt V2 to 1 cup heavy cream, whipped 
‘ Wheat... whether as breakfast cereal Ciesinenintdee mrapenoys Camerata ete 

or couking ingredient in entree or des- Drain fruit; mix a little of fruit juice with corn- 
; sert ... any meal can be enriched by the starch to form smooth paste and add remaining 
; nutrient qualities of whole wheat. For juice. Cook over low heat, stirring constantly, until 

\ : juice thickens and is clear. Add salt, lemon juice, 

‘ Nabisco Shredded Wheat adds proteins, fruit, and butter or margarine. Split biscuits for 
: : “shortcake.” Place fruit on bottom half of biscuits; 
; carbohydrates, atlas preaphorus and cover with top half. Top with remaining fruit and 
Vitamin B, any way you serve it. garnish with cream and chopped nuts. Serves 4. 








Nabisco Shredded Wheat 


The Original Niagara Falls Product 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





How to make Nabisco Shredded Wheat “shortcake”: 


FREE! Send penny-postcard for ‘Delicious, Nourishing Split biscuits by cutting along the 2 lengthwise “seams” 
Dishes for breakfast, for luncheon, for dinner.’ National so that the “rounded top’ of each biscuit lifts off. 
Biscuit Company, 444 West 15th St., New York 11, N. Y. Spread filling between “layers” and on top. 
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TESTING LEAGU 


Each month a stream of prod- 
ucts to be tested pours into 
our laboratories. Some em- 
ploy old materials in revolu- 
tionary ways; others are en- 
tirely new .. . and, of these, 
many merit your attention. 

To inform Home Econo- 
mists of the most important 





new developments in household appliances, textiles, 
etc., The United States Testing Company, Inc. 
founded the Testing League. As soon as we complete 
findings of their qualities, our experts prepare an 
exhaustive and confidential bulletin which is mailed 
to members. 

In addition to the 48 bulletins per year which they 
receive, Testing League members are entitled to 
consult our technicians . . . in person, or by mail, on 
any problem pertaining to the quality of merchan- 
dise, its standards, its applications, or to methods 


of testing. 


Membership in the League 
providing this unique and 








valuable service is moderate, 
and to join is easy... 


See Coupon Section 
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(Continued from page 544) 
a paper exactly, even in color, as long 
as it picks up the general tones of the 
paper it is to accompany. 

The most common use of borders has 
been in rooms which have no ceiling 
moulding in order to give a finished 
look for the wood mouldings which are 
traditionally a part of the eighteenth 
century decorative period. In rooms 
with a slanting or cut-up ceiling borders 
used in this fashion pose a_ problem. 
The best decorative solution is to elimi- 
nate the border and run the wallpaper 
pattern up over the ceiling to minimize 
the cut-up effect. 

Many special effects may be achieved 
with wallpaper borders. One attractive 
possibility is to create the illusion of an 
alcove or recess for a bed or dressing 
table. If the walls of the room are pat- 
terned the simulated recess can be made 
by papering the space in a plain color 
and outlining with a pretty border. Or 
if the room is papered in a plain paper 
the recess may be suggested by a border, 
or by a patterned panel outlined by a 
border. 

Headboards for headless beds may be 
simulated in much the same way. Sim- 
ply outline a headboard effect with a 
border, or use a contrasting wallpaper 
panel above the bed and outline with 
a border. 

Borders are attractively used around 
windows minus wood trim to give the 
finished look that a window frame lends 
to a window. This treatment may be 
especially desirable when draperies are 
dispensed with in order to let in maxi- 
mum light. Paste the border around 
the two sides of the window and across 
the top. Curtains or venetian blinds 
are then set inside the regular window 
opening. 

As purely decorative treatment bor- 
ders may lend color and cheer if used 
around windows in bathrooms or kitch- 
ens and around cupboard doors or bath- 
room cabinets. _Lampshades,  waste- 
baskets, hampers, storage boxes and 
closet acecssories may be immensely flat- 
tered by a touch of the wallpaper 
border treatment. Just try it! 

REFERENCES: 
Decorating for You by Florence B. Tet 

hune. M. Barrows and Co, 1944. 
Decorating Livable Homes by Elizabeth 

Burris-Meyer. Prentice-Hall, 1938. 
Home Furnishings by Anna H. Rutt. 

John Wiley and Sons, 1935. 
Practical Instruction for Paper Hanging 

by Ewing and Harris. Frederick Drake 

and Company, 1946. 

The Complete Home Encyclopedia by 

Dorothy Pace. Caxton House, 1947. 
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Staff of the Sealtest Kitchen—A Division of The Sealtest Consumer Service Department 
Left two right: Marilyn P. Hindle, Mary E. F. Musselman, Mrs. Mary B. Horton, Director, 
Marguerite V. Cavanaugh, Gertrude Betten, Marcia R. Hutchins, 


CONSUMER SERVICE DEPARTMENT 
Sealtest, Inc., 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 











D' RING the convention of the A.D.A., in 
Philadelphia, October 14 to 17, mem- 
hers of the Sealtest Kitchen Staff will be at 
Booths 424 and 426 to greet old friends and 
to make new ones. Please visit us and let us 
tell you about our coming new Handbook 
on Dairy Products, soon off the press. 

The first section of this new Handbook, 
which is really a ‘Teachers’ Kit, will be 
divided into two major parts. Part | will be 
the “Story of Milk Products and Process- 
ing.” and Part 2 will be “The Nutritional 
Story of Milk,” including charts om the 
important minerals, vitamins and other 
food elements found in milk. Additional 
parts on cream, butter, cheese and other 
dairy products will follow. 

Later on, the Handbook will be supple- 
mented by Class Room Wall Charts that 
illustrate the subject matter, 

Teachers leaving their names and ad- 
dresses with us at the Convention will 
receive the Handbook by mail with thei 
names inscribed on the cover. Of course, 
this valuable aid to teachers will be FREE 


We'll meet you in Philadelphia. 


NEW STAR << NEW SHOW: Listen to the Sealtest Village Store, starring JACK CARSON with Eve Arden—Thursdays, NBC 
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Save this column 
for future reference > 


Here is our offer 
to help 
teach them 


FREE’... request we will 


giecly send you Arrid for class- 
room demonstration. Students 
welcome enl'ghtenment on this 
important matter—boys as well 
as girls. Use coupon below or 
service coupon in this publica- 
tion to secure Arrid — free. 





4 New Arrid for 

FREE: your Classroom 

CARTER Propucts, Dept. P-10 

53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 

Please send as indicated below 

a Samples of Arrid for classroom 
demonstration 


| Copics of Valda Sherman’s column. 


Name 
Address 
City Zone 


State 
(This offer good in U. S. only) 
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At the first 
blush of 


Womanhood 


by 
VALDA SHERMAN 


Many mysterious changes take place in 
your body as you approach womanhood. 
For instance, the apocrine glands under 
your arms begin to secrete daily a type 
of perspiration you have never known 
before. This is closely related to sexual 
development and is especially evident in 
young women. It causes an unpleasant 
odor on both your person and yourclothes. 


No need for alarm — There is nothing 
“wrong” with you. It is just another sign 
you are now a woman, not a girl. It is also 
a warning that now you must select a 
truly effective underarm deodorant. 


Two dangers to overcome — Underarm 
odor is a real handicap at this age when 
a girl wants to be attractive, and the new 
cream deodorant Arrid is made especially 
to overcome this very difficulty. It kills 
odor instantly, safely and surely, then by 
antiseptic action prevents the formation 
of all odor for many hours and keeps you 
safe. Moreover, it protects against a sec- 
ond danger—perspiration stains. The 
physical exertion, embarrassment and 
emotion of the teens and twenties can 
cause the apocrine glands to fairly gush 
perspiration. Sudden emotion or embar 
rassment may easily make you perspire 
and offend as well as ruin a dress. 


All deodorants not alike — Don’t take 
chances! Rely on Arrid which stops 
underarm perspiration as well as odor. 
No other deodorant gives you the same 
intimate protection as Arrid’s exclusive 
formula. That’s why Arrid is so popular 
with girls your age. They buy more Arrid 
than any other age group. More nurses 
more men and women everywhere—use 
Arrid than any other deodorant. 


How to protect yourself — You'll find the 
new Arrid a snowy, stainless cream that 
smooths on and disappears in a jiffy. 
Never gritty or grainy. The American In- 
stitute of Laundering has awarded Arrid 
its Approval Seal — harmless to fabrics. 
Gentle, antiseptic Arrid will not irritate 
skin. No other deodorant tested stops 
perspiration and odor so completely yet 
so safely! 


Don’t be half-safe Don't let perspiration 
problems spoil your fun. Don’t be haif- 
safe be Arrid-safe! Use Arrid to be sure. 
Arrid is sold at all favorite drug counters 
for only 39¢ plus tax; also 10¢ and 59¢. 








Vitalizing Home Econ. 
(Continued from page 506) 


teacher projects the first framc. she 
places the needle upon the reco. cing 
The commentator tells everything about 
that picture, a bell clings and_ the 
teacher realizes it is time to turn to the 
next frame. Frankly, the cling of the 
bell has been disconcerting to the less 
mature child of the elementary school. 
Teachers of high school students prob 
ably will not find this to be the case, 
particularly if their students realize they 
will hear the cling and that it has no 
relation whatsoever to the lesson being 
studied at that time. 

The subject matter of a filmstrip has 
a definite organization that is best 
adapted to material sequential in na 
ture. If a teacher with a special objec 
tive in view desires to rearrange the 
order of projection, she will find the 
prepared organization of the strip a 
limitation and hence would prefer a set 
of slides. Slides may be shown in any 
order that the teacher prefers, perhaps 
even a different sequence each time a 
set is projected. 

Opaque projection allows one to place 
non-transparent material upon a screen 
but illustrations to be used in an opaque 
projector must be chosen with care 
Avoid pictures and graphs and maps 
that have small details or symbols upon 
them. ‘These cannot be seen cleari, 
upon the screen and hence any value 
gained by projecting them will be lost 

Projected aids are designed for group 
instruction. Utilization is still the key 
note. Administrators list it as the num 
ber one problem in the audio-visual 
teaching movement. It is no more difh 
cult or complicated, however, to use # 
projected aid than it is to utilize any 
other teaching device. Perhaps there 
are only three “musts” for the teacher 
who uses a projected aid: 1. The teach 
er must preview the material before she 
uses it in class so that she will know 
what it contains and, just as important 
what it does not. 2. She must pre 
pare the pupils for what they will se¢ 
and why they are going to see it. 3 
The seeing of the film or slides must 
be coordinated with other 
activities. If the class is studying plac 
settings or table arrangements, there ts 
no reason in the world why a film on 
textiles, or some other unrelated topic. 
should be introduced. Only when the 
film correlates with the subject matter 
being studied at that time will it be 
of value to the class. 

This summary of teaching materials. 
specifically projected aids, reviews many 
tools. Using a projected aid in a home 
economics classroom does not change 
basic teaching procedures, but it does 
learning more purposeful 


classroom 


make and 


meaningful for our students. 
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“Tailored-to-fit’’ batter 


ul 
he 
he 


makes better cakes! 


e, Nothing is more discouraging to the Developed especially for Crisco, 


novice, you'll agree, than a carefully — these pan-size adjusted recipes will 
vt mixed cake which fails to fill the pan, 


or spills over! 


save students half the mixing time, 
and help to insure lighter, more tender, 
better-textured cakes. For best results, 
however, these recipes should be used 





st Since so often this is due to using 
a pan that is larger or smaller than ; se 
: called for in the recipe, the chart below only with pure, all-vegetable Crisco. 
should be of great help to your stu- 


dents in their class and home work. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Home Economics Dept., lvorydale 17, Ohio 
































s - 

a WHITE CAKE hh 

t 

n WHITE CAKE 

e Crisco’s New Cake Method Recipes by Pan Size 

ys . PAN SIZE 

‘ INGREDIENTS - po aol 8" x 14" deep 9 ag 
‘ P 9" x 1%" deep 

’ Measure into Sifted Cake Flour 1% cups 2 cups 2% cups 
mixing bowl Sugar 1 cup 1% cups 14% cups 

p and blend Crisco Ys cup Ya cup %4 cup 

for two Salt 1 teaspoon 1 teaspoon 1 teaspoon 
minutes Milk Ya cup %4 cup % cup 

| Stir in Baking Powder* 3 teaspoons 3% teaspoons 4 teaspoons 
A Add and Milk Ys cup Ys cup Ya cup 

. blend for Egg Whites 3 4 5 

, two minutes Flavoring 1 teaspoon 1 teaspoon 1 teaspoon 

Y Rub pan with Baking Temperature 360° F. 360° F. 360° F. 

) Crisco, line with Baking Time 25 to 30 minutes 30 to 35 minutes 35 to 40 minutes 
waxed paper 

Yield: 2 layers 2 layers 2 layers 




















*Double action 


When the pan size diameter (measured across 
the top) and depth are not as specified in this 
chart, fill cake pans haif full and bake remain- 
ing batter in cup cakes. (Crisco cakes are 
lighter, rise higher than the average cakes.) 

















Pure and sweet— 
it’s digestible! 





for cakes. 
Pastry, frying 
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Money Managers 
(Continued from page 507) 


Charting and reporting club expendi- 
tures was the third phase of the treas- 
urer’s program. At the beginning of 
the year a budget should be planned 
and be presented to the executive com- 
mittee. Each month there should be a 
report of the financial status of the 
club; at the close of the year there 
should be a summary report. 

The newly elected treasurer was over- 
whelmed by the charge of the office. 







hina 


f 


tion. 
Why not make them available to your 


“It looks as though I had a big job 
ahead,” she remarked. “Let's organize 
the work. You know that good old 
management slogan: plan your work and 
work your plan has done much to sim- 
plify programs. Lets talk to the presi- 
dent and learn what plans she may 
suggest.” 

The outcome of this conference was 
a suggestion that there be committees 
appointed to assist the treasurer. It was 
the president’s philosophy to endeavor 
to make the members feel a part of the 
organization; she was anxious to build 


| Ever see her in 


your classtoon? 


She may never appear in person . . . but 
j she and her set play quite a part in your 
home economics teaching. 

And that’s where Gerber’s step in. For, 
“in order to help build better, healthier 
babies . . . to help make your teaching 
sasier . . . Gerber’s provide teachers with 


se “ L d “ 
( ) \) the latest approved facts on Infant Nutri- 
iy) 


future homemakers? 


M5 not 100 Calle fon 


INFANT NUTRITION TEACHER'S MANUAL 
Write for this carefully prepared material to supple- 





ment your Infant Nutrition lessons. 814” x 11” /* 


pages— punched to fit your binder. Ably seanad = . / 


information in kandy digest form. 


SES not too soon foe 


INFANT NUTRITION STUDENT'S LEAFLETS 
Specially planned to tie in with your own Manual, 
and prepared for use in student notebooks. 814” x 


11”... punched to fit binders. 


SO EASY TO ORDER—JUST TURN 
TO PAGE 567 FOR COUPON 





3 CEREALS + 
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BABY FOODS 


FREMONT, MICH. OAKLAND, CAL. 






18 STRAINED FOODS * 13 JUNIOR FOODS 


up members by giving them a chance 
to share in activities and responsibilities 
of the club. Incidentally, discovering 
personalities and developing leadership 
was one of the club’s objectives. 

Other decisions included plans for 
collecting the dues and making a tenta- 
tive budget. Reference was made to a 
report from one of the Province Work- 
shops where the work of the treasurer 
was discussed; innumerable methods had 
been suggested. The plan chosen would 
initiate the collection of dues during 
registration; a dueés-collection-squadron 
was organized. 

During registration this committee, 
equipped with receipt books, presided 
over a_ table conspicuously labeled 
“Home Economics Club Dues Paid 
Here.” Thus many new students learned 
of the club and joined the group. Re 
turning majors, too, renewed their activ 
ity program. 

To acquaint the girls with the club's 
activities and some of the prospective 
programs, clever circulars were distrib- 
uted. Lest any prospective member be 
missed, the dues - collection - squadron 
went over the list of students registering 
in the department; those who should 
be contacted in the follow-up program 
were checked. 

In planning for expenditures the 
president and the treasurer considered 
the types of plans that could be used. 
Should the money be doled to anyone 
who presented a bill? Should the money 
be pro-rated to committees? Should com- 
mittees be requested to set up their 
potential expenditures in terms of 
needs? It was agreed that the careful 
outlining of resources and a tentative 
plan for their expenditure would be 
more satisfactory. The problem need 
not be a “headache,” rather an oppor- 
tunity to apply the principles learned 
in family economics courses to the Home 
Economics Club financial program. 

In outlining the tentative budget 
plans, records from previous semesters 
were valuable. Calendaring the club 
activities showed the needs for the re- 
spective chairmen. This was plotted for 
the semester according to date, event 
and estimated cost. 

In addition to the funds necessary 
for the social program and the monthly 
meeting there were fixed expenses such 
as dues to the State and American Home 
Economics Association, the Foreign Fel- 
lowship Fund, the club publicity—a page 
in the yearbook—the club news sheet 
issued monthly, and the scholarship 
fund which had been established for a 
freshman majoring in home economics. 
Too, it was recognized that a good 
budget will allow a margin to take care 
of minor adjustments; this was to be 
included among the items in a_presi- 
dent’s emergency fund. 

(Concluded on page 552) 
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Act II 


(Watch for Act 
III in later issue) 
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Its Nutrients... 


Everyone is interested in getting new information about favorite foods. 


Act I in the Story of Butter explained the modern methods of churning cream 


into wholesome delicious butter. Act II tells about the various 


nutrients in butter and why it is a nutritious dairy food. 


Research is constantly going on in colleges and universities to discover new 


facts about butter and to learn more about the old ones. 


The new and old facts are reviewed in the following scenes: 


Scene 1: Up to the minute Research. 
Scientific findings show that the average 
vitamin A activity of butter amounts to 
15,000 International Units per pound 
The range which contributes to this 
average is 12,000 I.U. for winter butter 
and 18,000 I.U. for summer butter. 
About two thirds of the butter available 
throughout the year is ‘“‘summer”’ butter. 


Scene 2: Vitamin A necessary to life 
itself. Vitamin A active substances (the 
different forms of vitamin A and their 
carotene precursors) are essential for 
growth and for healthy eyes, 

skin, and tissues. 


Scene 3: Vitamin A, a stable force in 
butter. A United States Department of 
Agriculture study reports that the 
vitamin A value of butter is very stable 
under conditions, and for periods, that 
commercial butter is ordinarily stored. 


The presence of this Seal 
indicates that all nutri 
tional statements in this 
advertisement have been 
found acceptable by the 
Council on Foods and 
Nutrition of the Ameri 
can Medical Association 


Scene 4: A new growth factor in butterfat. 
Summer butter contains a growth-pro 
moting substance which is distinct from 
the known fat soluble vitamins and the 
“essential’’ fatty acids. The factor has been 
identified as being vaccenic acid, an isomer 











of oleic acid. Vaccenic acid appears to be 
present only in foods of animal origin, 
and butter is a source superior 


to other animal fats tested 





Scene 5: Butter, an alt gether satisfying 
food. Butter is made of the fat of milk 

It yields about 3300 calories per 

pound and is completely and easily digested 


when eaten in a general mixed diet 














For Further Study See: 

1. ‘Fundamentals of Dairy Science,’ 2nd Ed., by Associates ot 
Rogers, Reinhold Publishing Corp. 

2. “Milk & Milk Products,"’ by Eckles, Combs and Macy 

3rd Ed., N. Y., McGraw-Hill Book Co, 

3. “Butter—Its Production, Manufacture, Food Value” and 
“Butter Whys.’’ Write for your sample copy—National Dairy 
Council, Dept. PHE 1047, 111 N. Canal St., Chicago 6, III 


111 North Canal Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Since 1918... the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has beer 
devoted to nutritional research and to education in the use of dairy product 

















(Continued from page 550) 

Balancing the budget focused atten- 
tion on the items which seemed most 
important and the decision for alloca- 
tion of moneys. When it was discov- 
ered that the total amount of the antici- 
pated expenditures exceeded the money 
on hand and the income, each resource- 
chairman devised her own scheme for 
keeping the respective features planned 
by her committee solvent. A ways and 
ineans committee was appointed to raise 
extra funds. 

The newly elected treasurer was not 


unlike the majority of the newly elected 
treasurers in that she was interested in 
a few suggestions concerning money de- 
posits and record-keeping. It happens 
that at the University of California, 
Santa Barbara College, the Student-Body 
Association can be used by organiza- 
tions as a central banking system; pro- 
cedures connected with making deposits 
and expenditures through this office 
were clarified. Committee chairmen, 
wishing to be reimbursed for allowable 
expenditures, should be instructed to 
obtain a paid receipt for the money 













HOSE new Fall wools, corduroys and 
fee nrntn i easily they can add 
to the risk of underarm odor! Particu- 
larly these growing-colder days when 
girls sometimes make the mistake of 
thinking they don’t perspire. 

You are in an ideal position to help 
your girls develop the daily-bath-plus- 
deodorant habit as a year ‘round custom. 
To make the task easy for you, we have 
prepared special instruction material. 

The Teacher’s Manual gives you de- 
tailed outlines for classroom discussions, 
projects and demonstrations. The 
Grooming for School chart presents all 
the basic grooming pointers. Then indi- 
vidual leaflets done in teen-age style, in- 
clude check-lists for health and groom- 
ing inventory. 

For effective FREE material, send cou- 
pon in special section of this publication. 





Help fit her for 
the future, too— 
by guidance 
in grooming! 


\ Do fitting sessions disclose 
s\ perspiration odor trouble? 
/ Teach the daily-bath-plus- 
deodorant habit with the 
help of Mum’‘s FREE aids! 
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eae Eger Pye, 
‘S Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
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Product of Bristol Myers 
checks perspiration odor 


MUM safe for clothes — No harsh in- 
gredients in Mum to rot or discolor 
fine fabrics. Mum doesn’t dry out in 
the jar. 

MUM safe for charm— Mum checks 
perspiration odor, keeps underarms 
dainty all day or evening. 

MUM safe for skin— No irritating 
crystals. Snow-white Mum is gen- 
tle, harmless to skin. 











Educational Service Dept., Bristol-Myers Co., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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they had advanced. Attention was called 
to the treasurer’s kit which had an en 
velope file in which receipted bills were 
retained for ready reference. 

It was suggested that the treasure: 
make notes of any ideas which would 
facilitate her successor’s program. At 
the close of her term of office these 
could be included with the treasurer's 
kit which would be filed with the club 
advisor. 

One of the contributions which an 
advisor can make to the club program 
is to act in the capacity of a liaison 
person from one semester to another 
Another valuable contribution is a rec 
ognition of progress made by the officers 
and the members of the organization 
If the treasurer has been uncertain of 
herself in initiating her duties but has 
progressed and has done a commendable 
piece of work, applaud her efforts; let 
her know that you are proud of the 
manner in which she has managed the 
club’s moneys. Let her realize that you 
have confidence in her; give verbal rec 
ognition to a project well-done. 

The constitution has been followed. 
the dues were collected and accounted 
for in the record books, the records 
have been kept accurately and neatly: 
good business methods have been used 
in budgeting and expending moneys, 
the club is solvent; furthermore, the 
club leadership has been discovered and 
developed through the finance commit 
tee programs. These are among the 


attributes of commendation which 
should be accorded to the successful 
College Home Economics Club treas 
urer 


Metal Stains 

Housewives often find baffling stains 
on table linens, tea towels, shower cur 
tains and bathroom towels which are 
caused by contact with moist metal or 
dripping faucets. ‘To remove such stains 
use a mild acid, such as vinegar, lemon 
juice or a 10 per cent solution of acetic 
Rinse the stain has 
dissolved. 

To remove rust, spread the stain over 
a pan of boiling water and squeeze 
lemon juice on it. After a few minutes 
rinse and repeat the process. Another 
familiar process is to sprinkle the stain 


acid. as soon as 


with salt, squeeze lemon juice over it 
and spread in the sun to dry. Add more 
lemon juice if traces of the rust. still 
show. Then rinse well. Cream of tartar 
may be used to remove a rust stain from 
a white fabric that can stand boiling 
Add four teaspoons of cream of tarta) 
to each pint of water. Boil the rust 
stained article in this liquid. Then rinsé 
well. 
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OLLYNE JEFFRIES 
Director, Southwestern 
District, St. Louis 





JULIA KIENE 
Director, 
Home Economics 
Institute 





MARCELLA LIEBECK 
Director, Central 
District, Mansfield 











LEOTA CRAYS 
Director, Southeastern 
District, Atlanta 





VIVIAN OVERAND 
Director, Northwestern 


AUDREY GOODLI 
District, Chicago S we 


Director, Middle 
Atlantic District, 
= Philadelphia 









LOIS FERRIS 
Director, Pacific 
Coast District, 
San Francisco 








GRACE DEIBIG 
Director, Eastern 
District, 
New York City 


EASIER TEACHING...PACKAGED FOR YOU! 


1. NEW APPLIANCES EACH YEAR FOR YOUR 
HOME ECONOMICS LABORATORY... with the 
Westinghouse 5-year appliance replacement 
plan. This plan offers you the newest appliances 
each year at the special low cost of the original 
purchase. And a complete group of important 


appliances is available under this plan. 


ADDRESS US 
c/o Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


¢ Mrs. Julia Kiene, 246 East Fourth St., Mansfield, Ohio. 

* Miss Grace Deibig, 40 Wall St., New York 5, New York. 

* Miss Audrey Goodling, 3001 Walnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa 
© Mrs. Leota Crays, 1299 Northside Drive, N. W., Atlanta 2, Go 
® Miss Marcella Liebeck, 246 East Fourth St., Mansfield, Ohio. 
© Mrs. Vivian Overand, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, II! 
© Mrs. Ollyne Jeffries, 411 N. Seventh St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

© Miss Lois Ferris, 1355 Market St., San Francisco 3, Calif 
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2. PRACTICAL TEACHING AIDS for classroom 
use, prepared by the Westinghouse Home Eco- 
nomics Institute. 

3. HOME ECONOMICS COUNSEL. Call on the 
Westinghouse Home Economist in your area, 


who can assist you in your planning. 


SEND FOR FULL DETAILS 


See coupon section 





PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


ELECTRIC APPLIANCE DIVISION 
Mansfield, Ohio . 
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Tampax 


Tampax is recommended in Home Eco- 
nomics and Physical Education courses 
in hundreds of schools and colleges. As 
you no doubt know, Tampax provides 
monthly sanitary protection without belts, 
pins and external pads. No odor, chafing 
or embarrassing disposal problem. May 
be worn in tub or shower, also in swim- 
ming... You can readily understand why 
a great many active girls are very much 
interested in Tampax. So why not rec- 
ommend .it to your students? 

For classwork or individual instruction, 
an excellent manual of menstruation is 
available to you free. As implied by the 
title ‘How Times Have Changed,” this 
is a modern manual. It is based on today’s 
knowledge of the purpose, function and 
care of menstruation. It is well illustrated 
and supplemented by medical reports 
and bibliographies. Also offered free are 
individual booklets for students. Please 
read coupon below and state requirements. 
Accepted for Advertising by 


the Journal of the American 
Medical Association 






*" Guaranteed by x 
vty Housekee ping 








TAMPAX INCORPORATEL 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17,N. Y. 


' 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
Please send the free material checked.QTampax } 
manual for teachers “How Times Have Changed.” ! 
}Sample box of Tampax containing R egular,Jun- ' 
ior, Super absorbencies. 9 Booklets for students 1 
” ” . ' 
Coming of Age.” No. of studentsin my classes.... 1 
' 

' 

' 
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The Schoolhouse 


(Continued from page 503) 


8. Selection, Arrangement and Care of 
Furniture 
Samples of woods, stuffings, etc. 

9. Accessories For Your Home 
Different types of accessories brought 
from department store 

10. Flower Arrangement and Care of 
House Plants—The florist brought 
flowers, containers and materials for 


several arrangements, which he dem-. 


onstrated before the group. He also 
brought other arrangements which 
he had made up that day at the 
shop. 

There were two evening sewing classes 
for beginners. In the ten lessons they 
constructed a simple garment. A demon- 
stration was given at the beginning of 
each class. The following outline gives 
an idea of subject matter covered: 

1. Selection of patterns and materials 

2. Using patterns, cutting out a garment 

3. How to use a sewing machine 

4. Seam finishes and fitting 

5. Putting in sleeves 

6. Finishing openings 
plackets 

7. Hems 

8. Finishings 

When this sewing class was completed, 
an advanced class was started, as well 
as another beginner’s class. We found 
that after the holidays, there was a brief 
period when it was too early for new 
spring materials and styles, so it seemed 
a good time for a short foods course. 
This course ran for six weeks and was 
planned to give new tricks in cookery 
and at the same time include some meal 
planning, buying and use of new equip- 
ment, as well as attractive serving. The 
foods teacher in the senior high school 
assisted guest demonstrators. The plan 
for these demonstrations were worked 
out in detail and a great deal of work 
done ahead of time so that the two-hour 
class was packed with information. All 
recipes were worked out and mimeo- 
graphed, so that each person had the 
sheet in her hand. 

Some of the lecture demonstrations 
given were: 

Broiler Meals 

Oven Meals 

Using Frozen Foods 

Salads and Salad Plate Meals 
Variation of the Foundation Recipe 
—Yeast Breads 

Meat Cookery 

When teachers have a very full pro- 
gram, a night school class is a great 
deal of added work and _ responsibility. 
On the other hand, it is an excellent 
way to get the adults in the community 
acquainted with what the school is offer- 
ing. Many of the women who came to 
our classes had never seen the home 
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economics department before. They 
were amazed to find what we had to 
offer. These people will have contacts 
with many people in the community, 
and they can do a marvelous piece of 
publicity for us. This has also given 
the people registered in courses the op 
portunity to meet and work with several 
members of the staff, all of which helps 
in our public relations. 

In order not to over burden any one 
teacher, we have shared the responsi 
bility for these extra classes and have 
received extra pay for them. A former 
member of our staff, who is now a home 
maker, was glad to teach one of the 
clothing classes. This was an ideal 
rangement for all concerned. 

A program of this type needs good 
publicity. The Buffalo papers were gen 
erous in giving us space once they under- 
stood our program. Our course started 
on a Monday evening, so on Sunday we 
had a write-up in the Buffalo paper, 
giving the plans for our adult program. 
The Friday before, the Kenmore papers 
gave us a generous amount of space. 
Letters were sent to each of the P T A 
groups in the system, explaining what 
would be available. One of the best 
means of advertising is to have the mem- 
bers of the class feel their time was well 
spent, and it is surprising how many 
friends and neighbors will come along 
and register for the class. 

Changing conditions, like the ones we 
are living through, call for new educa- 
tion, even for those well educated in 
their youth. One of the ideals of the 
democratic way of living is to offer op- 
portunities for continuous growth of the 
individual. By opening our public 


schools in the evening to offer interest- 
ing short courses for adults, we are help- 
ing to carry out this democratic ideal 
and at the same time to improve our 
community relationships. 
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SEND FOR THESE 
VALUABLE FOLDERS FOR 
HOME ECONOMICS CLASSES 













THE VITAMINS...AND WHAT THEY DO 


VITAMIN A promotes surest grewth, lecaliey appetite, — MUAGIN (Nicotinge Aci? helpe goorra! braltl wost growth: 
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“*NATURE’S TREASURY OF HEALTH” This folder presents up-to-the-minute information on: 


Offers a wealth of indispensable information about Vitamins. e Facts about Vitamin losses 
An accurate, compact reference with handy charts outlining: e News about food research studies 


“DRESSED POULTRY” 
Details each step in the handling and food-value protection of 
“fresh-killed” broilers—from farm or packing plant; in transit 
and at the market; and, finally, in the home. 


e Specific functions of each of the Vitamins 
e Daily Vitamin requirements for individuals of all ages 
e Vitamin content per serving of all vegetables 


Reveals startling facts, discovered in recent research, about 


Vitamin losses of fresh vegetables during transit and in ‘FISH FROM OCEAN, LAKE AND STREAM”’ 

retail markets. Tells how the most perishable of all foods is protected—from 
Fells how, with really modern marketing methods, these the “catch,” through packing and shipment in refrigerated 

losses are being eliminated or greatly reduced. freight cars and trucks, to the tables of inland communities. 


‘*HANDLING FRESH VEGETABLES IN THE STORE” These practical teaching aids are now in use in hundreds of 


schools. They are available in any reasonable quantity for your 


Another in the’ Modern Trends in Marketing” series. Illustrates classes. Order by letter or postcard or use the coupon service 
how scientific use of ICED displays keeps vegetables garden- of this magazine. The National Association of Ice Industries 
fresh and vitamin-rich—crisp, delicious and fully nutritious. will be glad to fill your request promptly and without charge. 
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_ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 


1706 L STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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POTATO CHIPS 


Students and homemakers will 
enjoy these easy-to-make, attrac- 
tive and economical ways to use 
potato chips. 

You can get them in our free 
series of seasonal folders, sent to 
you regularly each month, just for 
the asking. You'll likethese recipes 
for family meals, parties, snacks 
...many novel ways of serving deli- 
cious, nutritious potato chips. And, 
you'll find new entertaining ideas, 
too, and unusual table settings. 

Write us for as many copies as 
you need, each month. Or, use the 
coupon on page 568. 


THE NATIONAL POTATO CHIP 
INSTITUTE, INC. 


1142 Hanna Building + Cleveland 15, Ohio 


POTATO CHIPS 
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Books in Review 
(Continued from page 496) 


tion course accompany the work with 
laboratory experiments in order to study 
at first hand the operation of household 
equipment. 

The initial chapter is an Introduction 
to Mechanics and from there takes up 
Heat, Electricity, Light and Sound. 
There are forty chapters in all and an 
adequate index. The appendix, giving 
weight and measurement equivalents, is 
very brief and could have included 
much more information. The book, 
itself, however, is most complete and is 
much more applicable to the home eco- 
nomics student’s needs than the average 
general physics text. 

Following each chapter is a group 
of study problems and questions. The 
mathematics has been kept as simple 
as possible, says the author, in order 
that the student may make actual cal- 
culations to establish relationships be- 
tween the theory and the practical ap- 
plications. Answers for odd-numbered 
problems only are given with the idea 
that the teacher may choose the prob- 
lems with answers, without answers or 
both sets. 

—Reviewed by Evetyn Piatt 


Consumer Economics 


By Kenedy and Vaughn 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, III. 
Price $2.48 Pp. 360 1947 


The enormous fountain of knowledge 
the ideal consumer should possess has 
been squeezed into the compact volume 
Consumer Economics. A smattering of 
everything is included but in the at- 
tempt to cover every topic imaginable, 
the information in some cases was not 
made as complete as it might be. For 
instance, the buying of furs is given 
only a cursory glance when a list of the 
many misleading fur names and what 
they really are would have proved very 
helpful. However, as the authors say in 
their preface: “No one book can hope 
to offer all the materials needed for the 
investigation of the (consumer) prob- 
lem—nor should any one book seek to 
do so; but one book may well serve as 
a guide or core around which the de 
sirable experiences may be built.” We 
are inclined to agree. 

The material in the book has been 
arranged particularly for use as a tcxt 
in senior high school, junior coliege 
and courses of various sorts in adult 
education. The book was revised in 
order to show the effect of the war on 
consumer economics. It is written in a 
clear, understandable fashion and con- 
tains helpful charts and photographs. 
This book is recommended for general 


(Continued on page 558) 
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ADULT EDUCATION FOR 
HOMEMAKING 
Second Edition 
By L. BELLE POLLARD 


Here is a book that offers practical 
help to teachers of adult classes in 
homemaking. Miss Pollard, supervisor 
of homemaking education in St. Louis, 
has_ written of her experiences — in 
teaching, and in promoting, organizing 
and supervising educational programs. 
She gives you new material to work 
with in this new edition of her book 

outlining case studies of specific home- 
making programs in many communities. 
1947 194 Pages 2.75 


TRE BRIDE'S COOK BOOK 
By MARY LOU GLASS 


The Bride’s Cook Book contains a 
wide selection of recipes applicable to 
elementary food courses in high schools 
and junior colleges. Mrs. Gtass_ uses 
the easy-to-follow recipe style she found 
so successful when a dietitian at the 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute—list- 
ing directions and ingredients in suc- 
cessive order, yet keeping them sepa- 
rate. She has standardized basic reci- 
pes in quantities for two people— 
ideal for courses where laboratory work 
is arranged for two persons working 
together. Mrs. Glass has included sec- 
tions on menu planning, cooking equip- 
ment, measures, and definitions. She 
also gives practical hints on selecting 
and storing vegetables and fruits, hors 
d’ouevre and canapé suggestions, etc. 
1947 387 Pages $3.00 


YOUR CARRIAGE, 
MADAM! 


Second Edition 
By JANET LANE 


“*Your Carriage, Madam!’ is a second 
and revised edition of Miss Lane’s 
popular ‘Guide to Good Posture,’ pub- 
lished first in 1934. She shows, with 
text and line drawings, how faulty 
posture causes bulging stomachs and 
hips, round shoulders and double chins, 
and general premature aging because 
of poor muscle tone. The basic faults 
made clear, she turns to corrective 
measures, using sketches to illustrate 
methods, as well as results. | There is 
a chapter on mannerisms which detract 
from attractiveness, a chapter on rest- 
ing habits, with suggestions for con- 
tinuing the beauty treatments while 
relaxing. The closing chapter is on 
exercises which will aid in keeping 
muscle habits good, and will make pos- 
sible slimming where needed.” 


—Pauline Naylor 
Fort Worth, Tex, Morning 
Star-Telegram 


Recommended by the 
Book-of-The-Month Club 


1947 160 Pages $2.50 


Order copies for free examination 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
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So much beauty for so many things with the 













YOUR HOME MANAGEMENT CLASSES wil! 
quickly appreciate how much lustrous 
beauty wax imparts to floors, furniture, or- 
naments and picture frames. But the use 
of wax is so much more than just a beauty 
treatment—it is actually an efficient method 
of housekeeping. 


FOR EXAMPLE, the durable shield of wax 
guards the surface from dust and dirt. 
Things wear longer . . . are easier to keep 
shining-clean. You have doubtless heard 
the saying “‘a waxed home is a clean home, 
and a clean home is a healthful one.” You 
may wish to remind your students of this 
important benefit from the \ wax method of 
housekeeping. 


AS YOU KNOW, wax is nature’s own pro- 
tective armor. The apple wears a wax 
shield, as does the lovely gardenia. And 
down through the ages man _has learned 
more and more uses for wax. Blended into 
its present, easy-to-use form, Johnson’s Wax 
guards the beauty and durability of many, 
many things in millions of American homes. 





F R EE! “*Teacher’s Hand- 
book on Home Care and Con- 
servation by the Modern Wax 
Method”... specially designed, 
helpful booklet for use in your 
classrooms. Serid the coupon on 
page567 for your FREE copy. 
Popular Movie available also. “Beauty for 
Keeps,” a dramatic sound film for classroom 
showing. Runs 29 minutes. Available in 16 mm. 
sound. Write for FREE showing dates for your 
school. See page 567 coupon section. 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., 
Dept. P-107, Racine, Wisconsin 
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FOR FURTHER IDEAS on the uses of wax, 
send for the free booklet, ‘“Teacher’s Hand- 
book on Home Care and Conservation by 
the Modern Wax Method.” A new, inter- 
esting wall chart and a movie are also avail- 
able for the asking. 










se, 
JOHNSON’S* WAX 
Paste, Liquid, Cream, Johnson's Self Polishing Glo-Coat 


* Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


— 


$. C. Johnson & Son, Ltd., Brantford, Canada 
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OUR BAKING SODA 
GIVES GOOD COOKS 


BETTER 
RESULTS ! 







BROWN VELVET 


Chocolate Cake 


Dinner ends happily when its 
climax is brown velvet chocolate 
cake, and for delicious brown vel- 
vet cake here’s a tested recipe: 


Measure 11/2 cups sifted cake flour 
.. . Sift with 1 teaspoon of Arm & 
Hammer Brand or Cow Brand 
Baking Soda, and 14 teaspoon salt 
. . . Dissolve 1 cup sugar in 1 
cup sour milk or buttermilk.*.. . 
Add 1 well-beaten egg . . . Blend 
in 2 squares melted unsweetened 
chocolate, and 2 tablespoons 
melted butter... Add dry ingre- 
dients... Beat after each addition 
. . . Last, add 1 teaspoon vanilla. 
Turn into buttered 8 by 8 loaf pan 
.. . Bake 35 minutes in moderate 
oven (350° F.). 

* If neither sour milk nor butter- 
milk is available, a substitute may 
be made by placing 1 tablespoon 
of lemon juice or vinegar in a 
measure and filling to the l-cup 
mark with sweet milk—mix well. 


Write for free booklet 


ARM & HAMMER 
OR COW BRAND 
BAKING SODA 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y, 
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Books in Review 
(Continued from page 556) 
background information on what every 


consumer should know. 
—Reviewed by EVELYN PLATT 


Improved Equipment in the 
Home Care of the Sick 


By Lyla M. Olson, R.N. 
W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia 
Price $1.50 Pp. 265 1947 


It is hard to believe that in this day 
and age a private nurse or one caring 
for an invalid would have to resort to 
the primitive devices described in this 
book, ingenious though they may be. 
However, the book is in its fourth edi- 
tion which speaks for it louder than 
words can speak against it. Further- 
more, as the Foreword says, mechanical 
gadgets are sometimes prohibitively ex- 
pensive or are not readily available, 
and improvising becomes a very neces- 
sary art indeed. 

The homemaker or private duty nurse 
using this book as a guide must in many 
cases be a combination carpenter and 
seamstress and have the patience of 
Job. Yet a great number of the sugges- 
tions set forth are readily improvised. 
The book is a good reference for home- 
maker, nurse and teacher. 

Reviewed by Evetyn Piatt 


Worth Knowing About— 

Health Interests of Children is the 
report of a research study in Denver 
Public Schools. All manner of questions 
were asked children from kindergarten 
age through grade 12 in order to deter- 
mine how their health interests varied 
at various ages and the difference be- 
tween boys’ and girls’ interests. The 
results are presented in graph form mak 
ing them easy to grasp at a_ glance. 
Copies of the report may be obtained 
from the Department of Instruction, 
Denver Public Schools, Denver 2, Colo 
rado, at $1.25 each. 


Learning to Use Advertising tells how 
to get the out of advertising. 
whether it be over the radio, on sign 
boards or in magazines and newspapers. 
The booklet is designed for high school 
students, is cleverly written and includes 
many interesting sketches. The National 
Association of Secondary-School  Prin- 
cipals, Department of National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., is offering 
the book for 35 cents a copy. 


most 


American Fabrics might be called the 
Fortune of the textile and fashion field. 
About the same size as Fortune maga- 
zine, it is dedicated “to the belief that 
Fashion begins with Fabric . and is 
offered as a measure of help, of service 

. and of inspiration.” 





The third issue of this quarterly maga- 
zine, Summer 1947, opens with a port 
folio of fabric fashions. Actual swatches 
of material are pasted in the magazine 
for this and several other articles. Some 
of the advertisements also carry swatches 
of fabric. A ten-page feature tells the 
story of rayon from its earliest history 
to present day uses. Another article 
discusses eleven self-tests to distinguish 
the warp from the filling. An illustra- 
tive study of the steps in the production 
of woolen and worsted cloths takes four 
pages. Then there is a twenty-four page 
section that gives a condensed diction 
ary of textile terms from aba to zibeline. 
Still other features are on sources of 
designs and fashion news for 1947. 

This distinguished magazine should 
be given entree to every college cloth- 
ing and textiles department. High 
school departments may find the price 
a little steep for their budgets—ten dol- 
lars a year or $2.50 per copy—but if 
measured by the amount of informa 
tion, illustrative material and sheer in 
spiration contained in its pages the 
magazine would be considered more 
than worth the price. 

American Fabrics is published by Re 
porter Publications, Inc., 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, New York. 


Freezing Foods at Home is a com 
plete manual on freezing fruits, vegeta 
bles, poultry and meat. It was written 
by home economist Shirley Rolfe who 
says the book was compiled to guide 
home freezer users in preparing foods 
for the freezer and in serving the frozen 
products. Helpful how-to-do illustrations 
include a full-color meat chart. Van 
Wold Stevens Company, Minneapolis. 
Minnesota. Price $1.00. 


Need for Graduate Study for Home 
Economists was a talk given by Beth 
Bailey McLean, head of the home eco 
nomics division of Swift & Company, 
excerpts of which have been printed in 
Martha Logan’s Food News and Views. 
Bulletin No. 39. Write to Swift & Com 
pany, Chicago 8, IHinois, for copies. 


How to Freeze Cooked Foods has 
been prepared in pamphlet form by the 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
Recipes and methods for cooking and 
freezing all types of food are included 
A desk copy may be obtained free and 
additional copies at 3 cents each from 
Consumer Education Division, Westing 
house Electric Corporation, Mansfield. 
Ohio. 


Architects’ Handbook aids architects 
and home designers in planning home 
laundries. The 40-page book is color 
fully illustrated, board-covered and pre 
sents eleven plans for step-saving laun 
dries. It is offered by Bendix Home 

(Concluded on page 563) 
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You will agree, we think, that there could be 
no tougher test of flavor than this recipe which 
subjects the fat to both heating in the mixture 
and melting in the pan. 

We invite you to try this recipe three ways— 
(1) using Nucoa Margarine, (2) using hydro- 
genated shortening, (3) using the most expen- 
sive spread for bread. Then, in your home or 
classroom, conduct a blind taste-test. If the 
biscuits that score highest for “good flavor” 
turn out to be those made with Nucoa, or if 
the Nucoa biscuits tie with those made with the 


expensive spread for bread, it won't be the first 






PREE/ *Special Recipe Sheet giving eight 
e 


unusual variations of this basic 
biscuit recipe. Standard notebook size. Write 
The Best Foods, Inc., Department B-10, 88 
Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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MAKE INTERESTING BLIND TASTE-TEST COMPARING NUCOA 
IN THIS RECIPE WITH OTHER COMMONLY USED TYPES OF FAT 


time! Similar tests recently conducted with 
home economists and food editors in New York 
City surprised many of them very much. 

NUTRITIONALLY RICH—APPETIZING—In 
cooking, as well as when used as a spread, 
Nucoa supplies, at moderate cost, the taste 
appeal and the nutrients for which this type of 
food is valuable in the diet. The makers of 
Nucoa themselves refine the pure vegetable oils 
churned with fresh pasteurized skim-milk in 
Nucoa. In their own food laboratory, 175 tests 
daily insure the uniform flavor, food value and 
smooth texture of Nucoa, No spread is richer 
in food energy...none a finer, year-round 
source of Vitamin A. And Nucoa is new-churned 


the year round, on order only. There is no 


storage’ Nucoa, 





Mouth” 


“ 
NUCOA'’ BEG. U. 6. PAT. OFF. 














VA 
Fuel 
FOUR FOLDERS 


THAT GO BEHIND 
THE SCENES OF FASHION 


Here are teaching folders that will de- 
| light you and your classes. They're grand 
for quiz material, too. 






The inside facts on fashion pre- 
sented in four lively, interesting 
and informative booklets. There 
are authoritative discussions on 
fabrics and fibres, on quality of 
garments and their proper fit, on 
the care and upkeep of clothes, 
and on the history and future of 
fashion and design. You'll want 
them all! 


Send for these free 
booklets today! 


Since 1893— 
a mark of fine tailoring 
inside and out 


THE PRINTZ-BIEDERMAN CO. 


Dept. P-3, Printzess Square, Cleveland 3, Ohio 
450 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


In Canada Printzess Fashions are manufactured 
by Lazare & Novek, Limited, Montreal, Que. 

















Lunch Room Sanitation 

(Continued from page 532) 
foods should be cooled and refrigerated. 
If refrigerator space is limited, careful 
planning of exact amounts to be used 
from day to day will cut down on left- 
overs. Let’s get all perishable foods in 
the refrigerator! 

Dishwashing holds an important place 
in all school lunch rooms. It isn’t too 
popular a job and it consumes lots of 
time, but it has to be done and if done 
right will protect everyone who patron- 
izes your cafeteria. Chipped and cracked 
dishes are lodging places for bacteria 
and therefore should be discarded. Yes, 
even if we are short of dishes! Tem- 
perature of wash water should comply 
with local health ordinances, usually 
120-140°F. Rinse water of 170°F. is 
necessary for sterilization. If these tem- 
peratures cannot be maintained from 
the school water supply, a booster may 
help. If you are not certain of your 
water temperature, why not use a dis- 
infectant after the dishes come from 
the machine. This is easily done and is 
one more safeguard against those ever- 
active bacteria being transmitted. 

The same rules apply to hand dish- 
washing as to machine washing. Dishes 
should be scraped and prerinsed and a 
good detergent should be used. An 
adequate supply of hot water makes it 
unnecessary to towel the dishes, but if 
towels are used insure clean towels by 
dipping them in a reliable disinfectant 
after they are washed and rinsed. After 
the dishes are made clean, keep them 
clean by storing them in a clean, cov- 
ered place. Handle silver by handles. 
Avoid touching the rims of glasses and 
cups. 

Control of insects is important. The 
new DDT sprays have proved most 
helpful in the control of flies and 
roaches. Spraying around delivery doors 
and garbage disposal units will reduce 
the fly menace greatly. Screens and 
proper ventilation are most important. 
Rodent control needs constant checking 
wherever food is stored. 

What are we going to do about these 
and many other health factors? There 
are many things which need the co- 
operation of school executives. If your 
health officer will go over a sanitary 
check list with you, you can then present 
your problems to your principal, super- 
intendent, and school board for their 
consideration and help. If you are sold 
on the importance of proper sanitation, 
you can sell your ideas to others and 
with cooperation almost any lunch room 
sanitation can be improved. 


—Words of Wisdom— 


Just because you know what you 
mean, don’t take it for granted that the 
other fellow does, 

















tuey GO on FAST! 
STAY on FAST! 


No more tedious sewing. Three 
blows with a hammer and Dot 
Snappers are on permanently. But 
to be sure you're getting these 
genuine fasteners, ask for the Dot 
Snappers Kit by name. 


THIS MEANS: 


% Fasteners identical with those used by 
manufacturers of ready-made garments 


%& Kit with complete tools for proper, per- 
manent attachment 


%& Fabric-flat, laundryproof, won't rust or 
chip off 


% Available in choice of colors 


% Ideal for children’s clothes, men’s shorts 
and pajamas, dresses, slip covers 


Dot Snappers Kit, including simple attach- 
ing tool and a generous supply of Dot 
Snappers, $1. Refill Box, 25c. At your 
favorite notions counter. John Dritz & Sons, 
‘ Distributors, 79 Madison Avenue, New 


York 16, N. Y._. 








inteed by ~ 
Good Housekeeping 
on .) 
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Dot Snappers are made by United-Carr Fastener Corp. 
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TR! Illustrated teaching aids 
RE O on towels and sheets 


When it’s time to teach your classes about towels and 
sheets, let Cannon’s new teaching-learning aids make 
your work easier! 

Hang up the handsome, illustrated wall charts 
shown below (they're 22” x 34”). Students can feel 
and examine actual samples of sheet and towel fab- 


rics which are attached to the charts. 

Pass around Cannon’s new teaching-learning text- 
books—one for sheets, one for towels. Each contains 
page after page of illustrations. Each covers its sub- 
ject interestingly and thoroughly. 


Figur » out your needs now—and mail the coupon! 








“iT MUST DRY a 
Absorb moisty ® 8 t 








The surface loops or pile do 
the drying. Each loop, a tiny 
sponge, absorbs mo 


Two of the three 
towel charts. 


Also: How to launder 
Terry Towels 


The underweave does the 
wearing. It is the towel’s 
backbone or strength. 


anextra setof warp 


vor 
bot sides 
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SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES 


Two of the three 
sheet charts. | 





BACK FILLED 
PAUSLIN ~ 





Also: How to Buy | =“, 
the Right Size Sheets. | ston, 














New Towel Textbook! [ncludes information on history and 
background of towels, how to tell quality, buying points, sizes, 


A TERRY (TURKISH) TOWEL 


HAS TWO JOBS: 













” HOW TERRY IS WOVEN 


@énlarged view showing how 
the loops in terry are 


threads slackened or loosened 
during weaving to form the pile 
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THERE ARE FOUR TYPES OF MUSLIN SHEETS: 











BUYING GUIDE FOR 
TERRY (turKisH) TOWELS 















Consider 
these points 
in buying 
terry towels: 


O WEAR 100k for 0 Hab, frm 


© assorsency 





iT MUST WEAR 








© COMFORT: choose towels of sof, medium soft or rough texture, es 
preferred by the use: 

O SIZE: selec: LMR a a ew oe 

© yNoeraBsusry. choo. f weigh den tes home weeklies 

O core AND DESIGN: consider t } 1 color 

© prices the best quolity y a 
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IN WHICH YOU HAVE CONFIDENCE 


CONSIDER THESE POINTS 
IN BUYING SHEETS 
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CD See coupon listing hook. 


laundering, decorating with towels, conservation tips. 
ie] * 
New Sheet Textbook! Includes information on history of Amnon I me, 


sheets, sheet types. manufacture. how to tell quality, buying 


points, sizes, laundering, conservation tips. 


OCTOBER, 1947 


70 Worth St., New York 13, N.Y. 
Also see All-in-One Coupon on Page 567 
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BRAZIL NUTS 


Delicious — nourishing — 
valuable in cooking. A rich source 
of protein and Vitamin B, 








Easy to slice, grind or chop, 
Brazil Nuts are delicious in 
cakes, breads and 
desserts. Because their protein 
is complete, Brazil Nuts can 
be added to salads and com- 
bined with vegetables as a 
thrifty substitute for meat in 


cookies, 


the main course. 


ent 
ee 








FREE—32 - page illustrated 
recipe book containing 79 test- 
ed recipes. State quantity de- 
sired for use in food and cook- 
ing classes. Address: Brazil 
Nut Association, Dept. PH-1, 
100 Hudson Street, New York 
a3, N.Y. 

















A Study Unit on Home Decorating with Fabrics 


We now offer you — for the first time — a complete 
study unit which highlights fabrics in home decorat- 
ing. The unit covers: Decorating with Rayon Fabrics, 
Buying Fabrics for Home Decorating, Care of Rayon 
Home Furnishings, and Sewing Rayon Curtains and 
Draperies. This unit may be used as a supplement to 
the “Short Course in Rayon” which is a complete 
study program for home economics classes. 
aaaaescee Sesseceseceescoonccece won-------, 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, 
Box 864 G.P.O., New York 1, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost: 


() (THF) Complete Home Furnishings Unit for Teachers 
(SHF) Sets of Students’ Home Furnishings Leaflets 


(J (SCP) “Short Course in Rayon” for Teachers 

(FSS) Sets of Students’ “Short Course” Leaflets 
Name ches jie sewecebebgutaes Je ane kip eih cence 

(J HIGH SCHOOL 
School [_] COLLEGE 
Address 
City Sarr Ree 
P10-47 


Sl ee 








AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


America’s largest producer of rayon 
Box 864, G.P.O. New York 1, N. Y. 
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Social Understandings 
(Continued from page 509) 

An example of variety in responses given to one illus. 
tration by girls at different score levels is shown here, 
you will doubtless see the very different qualities in the 
personalities represented and also many suggestions for 
topics one could discuss in relation to acceptable attitudes 


and practices. (See illustration of family sitting-room 

and accompanying pupil responses and scores.) 

How may we find the attitudes or ideas which are 
stumbling blocks? —The method used in this study takes 
account of the actual wording of answers to questions 
about a situation in which many qualities of personality 
might be found. A wide variety of such statements in 
response to a variety of situations provides material fon 
a reasonably reliable picture of how the child really feels 
toward the social factors in his environment. If a person 
frequently refers to the need for liberty and independ- 
ence, or fails to recognize any authority, or seems to 
disregard what others think, or rarely refers to acts of 
kindness, or the rights of others, we might feel that per- 
son to be in need of help to modify those attitudes. On 
the other hand, mild forms of aggression are really neces- 
sary for stamina. We may find that being too submissive 
is undesirable. Many such considerations appear in a 
careful study of children’s responses to questions about 
social relationships. We do, however, tend to measure 
a person’s social value by way of his prevailing mood, 
just as we build houses in the north to protect against 
long stretches of cold weather. Neither the best nor 
the one poorest response measures the child. They do, 
however, supply us with cues to the ability and need 
of the child in the area of social understandings. 

Experience with a large group in the study of social 
understandings and attitudes of adolescents demonstrates 
that these young people are deeply interested in their own 
social welfare. This very fact provides a natural motiva- 
tion toward a high level of learning that might be accom- 
plished if suitable materials, methods and opportunities 
for practice were brought to the attention of the students 
and their leaders. There are many indications that even 
young children are sensitive to emotional tone in ordi 
nary experiences as rudimentary as feeding, playing, 
going to sleep. Similarly, teen-agers are extremely sensi- 
tive to not only their basic needs for physical survival, 
but also to their sociability needs, such as status in a 
group, being accepted by someone important to the 
individual, active membership in the concerns of the 
larger group. This happy combination of good motiva- 
tion, a very generous portion of ability to understand, 
and the assurance of genuine satisfaction to be gained 
from success in these areas of social interaction offers a 
stimulating challenge to any teacher who is inclined 
to accept it. 

REFERENCES 

1. Bonney, Merl E., Relationships between Social Success, 
Family Size, Socio-economic Background, and Intelligence 
among ‘School Children, Sociometry, 7:26-39 (February, 
1944- 

2. Fitzsimmons, Cleo and Perkins, Nellie, A Score Card for 
Farm Family Quality in Living,” University of Illinois, Col 
lege of Agriculture, Extension Service in Agriculture and 
Home Economics, Urbana, III. 

3. Long, Alma, Ph.D., Division of Education and Applied 


Psychology, Purdue University. Adolescent Interpretations 
of Human Behavior. An unpublished study in progress. 
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Books in Review 
(Continued from page 558) 


Appliances, Inc., South Bend 24, In- 
diana, and is available through the man- 
ufacturer’s 79 distributors. 


The Rental Dollar gives pointers on 
choosing a house and house evaluation. 
It is one in a series of Money Manage- 
ment booklets of which there are 37 
boxed in four volumes. The complete 
library may be bought for $1.75; individ- 
ual booklets sell for five cents. Mail 
orders to Household Finance Corpora- 
tion, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 


Book of Homemaking Equipment by 
the Bavinco Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion has been designed as a guide and 
reference for all persons responsible for 
the planning of homemaking depart- 
ments in schools and universities. Its 
28 pages contain detailed floor plans 
and many photographs showing how to 
create home atmosphere in the foods 
and clothing rooms. Copies are available 
free of charge from the Bavinco Manu- 
facturing Corporation, 2745 Seneca 
Street, Buffalo 10, New York. 


A Cook’s Tour of Your New Kala- 


mazoo is a cleverly designed and written 


booklet on using the new Kalamazoo 
gas stove. The manufacturer says this 
book was devised to intrigue the house- 
wife into reading necessary instructions 
by interspersing cooking hints, etc., with 
the sterner stuff of how to remove burn- 
er heads or adjust the gas flame. Avail- 
able from the Kalamazoo Stove and 
Furnace Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Staley Recipe Folders give directions 
for making molded salads and desserts 
with cream corn starch. Copies may be 
had in reasonable quantities free of 
charge from A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Company, Decatur, Illinois. 


Budgeting for Security, published by 
the education section of the U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds Division of the Treasury 
Department, is a study unit for grades 
six to twelve. This is a revision of 
Lessons in Budgeting but has been al- 
most completely rewritten. ‘The booklet 
points out that whether a person is 
aware of it or not, he plans continu 
ously. The earlier a person learns to 
channel his interests, time and money 
in workable directions the better. Teach 
ers who are responsible for presenting 
this “learned activity” of budgeting and 
wise spending will find many helpful 
suggestions in this booklet. Questions 
and projects are suggested at the end 
of each study unit and there is a listing 
of free teaching aids. Copies of this 
booklet are available free of charge from 
each State Savings Bonds Office. 
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the new All Purpose | 
RIT book that simplifies 
the whole problem 


of home decoration 





—color—design. 


Tells you where to find 
decorator materials—in old 
sheets, discarded draperies, 
party dresses—how to give 
them new color and where and 
how to use them to make the 
home more colorful, more 
livable at a shoestring price. 


Included are: 
e Complete plans for two 
teen-age bedrooms 





e Recipes for mixing standard 
dyes to obtain “decorator” 
colors— 

e Window treatments—ideas for 
dressing tables—colorful 
home accessories. 


Send for your Tice copy AT once! 


This offer is open only to teachers 


| RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION A.10 | 

| 1401 West Jackson Blvd. 
1 Chicago 7, Illinois | 
| Please send me a FREE copy of | 
| DECORATING WITH COLOR | 
ALL PURPOSE RiT FABRIC TINTS | | 
AND DYES ; id i ficicdeceaskiieseseeaas ie 

teed f " (includ- ome 
ing ——, nylon, linen, cotton, sik | DOME Bis vsicee ces cpctscecteserencecs | 
Se . SEN Gat wt cds aah cee SalI 
INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) is the 

goad eid celteble Tiat ond Bye to oe J Address... ..cccecceceeececenseneeees | 
if you're sure the cloth is cotton, linen, | CR picitecicuaycewaa xe State | 
silk or wool. a OS SE I RPI: SRR ES ESTs al 











OOMS of one kind or another gen- 
erally characterize postwar eras. 
Women are now on a make-it-your- 
self sewing spree due to the high cost 
of ready-to-wear and the boom in piece 
good sales is said to be the biggest since 
1920. A survey by the Wall Street Jour- 
nal in leading cities across the country 
shows that some yard good department 
sales are as much as eighty per cent 
above last year’s and many stores report 
that sales have tripled prewar records. 
Pattern sales are also on a_ parallel 
upswing. Before the war the nation’s 
pattern makers sold 60 million units a 
year, Last year the figure rose to 120 
million units. This year one of the large 
pattern companies claims to have run 
forty per cent over 1946 and this, the 
firm points out, represents a physical 
volume increase because prices of thei 
patterns have not been raised this year 
An official in one of Chicago's largest 
department stores gave a_ dollar-for- 
dollar example of why the women are 
turning to sewing machine, needle and 
thread by explaining: “A gabardine suit 
that a woman would pay $79.96 for in 
this store could be made from about 
$25 worth of materials. Three yards of 
gabardine would be about $19, the lin- 
ing would cost $3, and the thread and 


buttons another $3. A woman could do: 


the sewing job in about a week, work- 
ing in her odd moments.” 

This same store has been conducting 
sewing courses in a room that has a 
seating capacity of about 300. Said the 





store executive, “Every session of the 
course has an overflow crowd.” 

Most retailers believe that the splurge 
in home dressmaking is a temporary 
situation which will pass as the nation’s 
price level adjusts itself. They say, “As 
dresses come back to popular prices, 
yard goods will fall back into their nor- 
mal place.” But in the meantime per- 
haps many women will have rediscov- 
ered that the pleasure derived from 
home sewing is as important as economic 
considerations. 


News Notes 
(Continued from page 494) 
Keeping Well-informed 


A testing league, now in its twelfth 
year, brings to home economics teach- 
ers, department store buyers, librarians 
and other technically trained people 
up-to-the-minute technical information 
each month on quality of merchandise, 
standards, testing technique and speci- 
fications. Consultations on special prob. 
lems in person or by mail are offered by 
the sponsors of this service—the United 
States Testing Company, Inc., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. A subscription fee of five 
dollars per year is charged for this 
unique service. 


Johnson & Johnson’s New Baby 

The Baby Products Division of John. 
son & Johnson has a new | and Y% 
million dollar baby products plant at 
Cranford, New Jersey, which combines 
the acme of beauty and utility and sani- 
tation. At the same time, every pre 
caution has been taken to safeguard the 
health, comfort and safety of those who 
work there. The plant’s color scheme 
was designed by experts in the psychol- 
ogy of color. Floors, walls and equip 
ment are in tones of yellow and blue, 
known to minimize fatigue and eye 








By HENRY C. SHERMAN 


For the nutrition minded... 


Calcium and Phosphorus 


in Foods and Nutrition 


“Master Recipe” Cards—1 set—75c 
A New Laboratory Teaching Aid! 








A concise and readable account of the whole field 
of knowledge of the subject, with a carefully selected 
bibliography. This book deals both with.the quantita- 
tive distribution of calcium and phosphorus in the 
body and in foods, and also with the nutritional 


~| MASTER RECIPE 
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SIXTY MASTER RECIPES 


Here Are Your Laboratory Lesson Plans for All Year! 
The MASTER RECIPE is the latest and best way to teach cooking. 


functions of these elements. 


$2.75 


By the same authority ~ Foods 


Their Values and Management 


Based on recent experiments and wartime experience. 


$3.25 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway, New York 27 








Make your students GOOD COOKS in ONE year. By using a MASTER 
RECIPE you can teach the making of 500 foods in only SIXTY lessons. 


SIXTY MASTER RECIPES on 4x6 cards, ready to take to the labora- 
tory: no books, no dictation, no delay. 
By teaching a MASTER RECIPE the students: 
MASTER the ingredients, 
MASTER the proportions, 
MASTER the method of mixing, 
MASTER the success of ONE BASIC RECIPE. 
They are then MASTER of the variations and can work with independ- 
ence and comprehension. 
Each Student Should Have a Set of 
“Master Recipes” 
These SIXTY cards are only 75e. The students should use them as « 
foundation for a PERMANENT recipe file. 
THEY ARE scientific, up-to-date, accurate, authentic! 
NO ORDER for less than TEN sets is accepted, 10 for $7.50. 
ORDER as many sets as you need for your class. 
A sturdy RECIPE FILE BOX may be ordered for 25¢ extra. 
Complete Set—$1.00 


Order From 
Gillum Book Company 
400-408 Woodland, Kansas City, Missouri 
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Yes, you can use Ball Freezer Jars over 


and over again! Just wash and refill 
them, they’re easy to pack, seal airtight, 
and are leakproof! No drying out of 
food, no foreign flavors or odors! Fine 
for storing left-overs in the refrigerator 


as well as for home freezers and locker 


use. 










FOR 
REFRIGERATOR 
JARS 





° 
ate 43, Bi tele) +) 
LOCKERS 


YOU'LL LIKE THEM BECAUSE— 


AIRTIGHT SEAL is provided by rubber 
compound in reusable cap. 

RIGIDITY makes them easy to work with. 
CONTENTS VISIBLE, eliminating labels. 
Mark date on cap. 

EASY TO EMPTY by running cold water 
on cap. Contents slide out. 

EASY TO STACK because caps are re- 
cessed. Saves space. 

THOROUGH freezing because air circu- 
lates around tapered jars. 


Leaflet of complete instructions in each carton 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY 
Muncie,Iindiana,U. S&S. A. 


a 
Makers of JOH Fruit Jars 


OCTOBER, 1947 


strain. Employees have their own 
lounge and snowers. The entire plant 
except the warehouse area is air condi- 
tioned and equipped with a broadcast- 
ing system. Sanitary baby products made 
by happy workers under such ideal con- 
ditions should make for happy, healthy 
babies. 


New Institute Developed 

The year 1947 saw the development 
and expansion of the Hoover Home 
Institute—a department of the Hoover 
Company which does comparative test- 
ing of cleaning methods, carries on an 
educational program with schools and 
colleges, and conducts consumer studies 
on most efficient uses of home appli- 
ances under actual home conditions. 
Miss Madge Diltz is directing the Insti- 
tute program. 


Standards Division Established 

Two divisions of the National Bureau 
of Standards — Commercial Standards 
and Simplified Practice—have been con- 
solidated into a single division called 
Commodity Standards. The new Di- 
vision will continue the Bureau's co- 
ordinating role in the development of 
voluntary simplified practice recommen- 
dations and commercial standards with 
industrial and technical groups. In ad- 
dition, it will be responsible for co- 
ordinating Bureau work for the Federal 
Specifications Board. 


From Here to There— 


Gertrude Blair has been named di- 
rector of women’s activities in the Pub- 
lic Relations department of Young and 
Rubicam, Inc. Miss Blair was formerly 
with Publicity Associates, Inc. and has 
also been associated with General Foods 
Corporation and the Consumers’ Service 
Division of United States Steel. 


Clara Frances Dodson, formerly a 
member of the faculty at Rhode Island 
State College, has gone to New York 
University as Assistant Professor of 
Home Economics in the School of Edu- 
cation. Miss Dodson attended Iowa 
State College and received her B.A. de- 
gree from the California College of 
Arts and Crafts. She holds an M.A. 
degree from Teachers College, Colum 
bia University. She has also taught at 
Oregon State College, the University of 
Tennessee and at North Texas State 
Teachers College. 


Reidun Kobler has been appointed 
director of the home economics depart- 
ment of the Quaker Oats Company suc 
ceeding Mary Lowell Schwin who is now 
Director of the Homemakers’ Center at 
Marshall Field & Company in Chicago. 
At Field's Mrs. Schwin will conduct 
customer programs three times a week 
demonstrating uses of major appliances, 

(Concluded on next page) 








Let Flavor 
Do the 


Persuading 





between 


choice 
flavor and nourishment, flavor usually 


When there’s a free 
wins. With Maltex Cereal, there’s no 
choice involved—Maltex has both. In 
planning a nourishing breakfast, that 
will be eaten with enjoyment, this richly 
flavorful, naturally sweet hot cereal 
turns the trick. Made from two whole- 
some grains, Maltex is doubly delicious 
—with all the good food value you’d 
expect from a blend of Toasted Wheat 
and Malted Barley. And Maltex has a 
big plus value in its generous Vitamin 
B: content, inherent in the original 
blend, not artificially added. Maltex 
is easy to cook, no stirring, no lumping. 
One package makes 30 servings. 


Let Us Send You Our Catalog 
of Free Teaching Material 


With the assistance of leaders in health edu 
cation, we have worked out a variety of inter 
esting projects geared to various age groups for 
use in promoting better eating habits among 
your students. After you have looked over the 
catalog, order any or all of the items you 
think will be helpful in your class work. This 
offer limited to localities north of Washington, 
D. C., and east of Chicago. 


Write: 







Home Economics 
Department 


The Maltex Company 


Burlington, Vermont 


MALTEX 


Cereal 
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- YOU CAN 
SAFELY 
TEACH! 


That any dish made with 
Knox Gelatine, fruit 
juices, real fruits and 
vegetables is BETTER, 
and BETTER for you, than 
any imitation factory- 
: flavored product! 


: FREE!Special Home Econom- 
: ics Classroom Material and 
new Knox Recipe Leaflet, 
“Luscious Pies and Candies” 
Write to Knox Gelatine, Box 
2, Johnstown, N. Y. 


KNOX GELATINE 


ALL PROTEIN, NO SUGAR 


ee 
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CRAFT BOOKS 


¢ GENERAL LEATHERCRAFT tells 
how to make and finish 35 objects. By 
Cherry. $1.20. 


¢ GENERAL PLASTICS, Projects and 
Procedures. Revised—Full instructions for 
plastic craft projects. By Cherry. $1.50. 


* GENERAL BOOKBINDING — Ele- 
mentary instruction in hand bookbinding 
for individual or classroom. By Groneman. 
$1.00 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Bloomington Illinois 











Korniet_ 


RELIEF FROM MONOTONY 


What meal-planner would not wel- 
come the variety of tempting dishes 
KORNLET provides. Just think — 
a new dish daily for menu change! 
And to duplicate the concentrated 
goodness of KORNLET would re- 
quire more than 
one can of corn. 


Use KORNLET Daily 


Learn More About 
this Versatile Product 
* 


Write for Booklet of 
Approved Recipes 











THE HASEROT COMPANY 
521 Woodland Ave, Cleveland 15, Ohio 








(Continued from preceding page) 


housewares and foods. Mrs. Schwin is a 
graduate of Simmons College in Boston 
and holds a Master's degree from the 
University of Colorado. 


Elizabeth Madigan is the new home 
service supervisor for the North New 
Jersey Branch of General Electric Appli- 
ances. She was formerly on the staff of 
the GE Consumers Institute in Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. Mrs. Madigan has 
conducted training courses for appli- 
ance dealers and has lectured before 
women’s groups throughout the country. 


Helen McCullough has returned to 
the University of Illinois, her alma 
mater, as special research instructor in 
the department of home economics. She 
will direct a study of trends in the 
first-floor home laundry. Hotpoint, In- 
corporated, of Chicago has given $6000 
to this project. Miss McCullough has 
been on the faculties at Oregon State 
College and the University of Texas 
and has recently worked on a Cornell 
University research project dealing with 
kitchen cupboard storage. 


Practical Kitehen Hint 


Use a piano stool construction for 
chairs in kitchens to be used by girls of 
varying ages and heights. 








‘ To Your 
ommunity 
Chest 











TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 

Intensive FALL and WINTER Courses 
Professional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. Fashion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Dressmaking, Remodeling, Fashion Writing, Interior 
Decoration, Window & Interior Display, Regents Credits. 
Day & Eve. Free Placement. Send for Cir, 23. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd Street), N. Y. 19 


FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York 
Sponsoring Young American Designers. 
Sample copy on request, 10c¢ 








Delicious- Nutritious 


BLUE MOON 
CHEESE 
SPREADS 





@ Made from a base of pure, rich, 
country cream and patiently aged 
Cheddar and other fine cheeses, these 
homogenized and pasteurized spreads 
are rich in nourishment value. They 
naturally contain Vitamins A, B), Bz 
and calcium—and Vitamin D has been 
added. 7 tempting varieties. 


Write Dept C 
Blue Moon Foods, Inc., 
Thorp, Wis., for book- 
let chock-full of new 
and different recipes 
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4 Use one of our many kits to make $ 
}novel Christmas gifts at low cost ¢ 


RAYON RIBBON KIT! 
4 


> K2113-S contains 60 yards of rib- ¢ 
> bon 1 to 1% inches wide, in as- 4 
> sorted colors—24 side combs—200 § 
> felt appliqué—embroidery thread— ¢ 
> illustrated instructions to make 50 4 
} or more hair bows, head bands, ete. ¢ 


: K2113-S Price complete ......$6.50 4 


 K4113-S contains half of the.... 
> above material. Price ..... $3.65 


> 

> K2100-S FELT REMNANT KIT. 
> This kit contains five pounds of fine ¢ 
> felt remnants in assorted colors for ¢ 
} making handbags, purses, belts, etc. ¢ 
> Alou included are 1000 felt appliqué ¢ 
> in flower and other designs, and our 
> Fun With Felt Manual. 

> K2100-S. Price complete ...... $8.75 
FUN WITH FELT CORP. 


390 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N, Y. 
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tian; privately owned 
tient average 185; fashionable winter resort area 





THE MEDICAL BUREAU 


Burneice Larson, Director 
Palmolive Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


WANTED: (a) Chief dietitian; general hospital 
now being completed; 
community, non-profit hospital sponsored by large 
industrial company; one of the 
areas of the Southwest; $3300-$3900. 
titian to take charge of department; general hos 
pital operated under American auspices; South 
America. (c) i iti 
of medium bed capacity; Chicago area. 
sistant i i 
pany; 
equipped hospital, 100 beds; $3060; Hawaii. (f) 
Executive housekeeper; fairly large general ‘ios 
pital delightfully i 
of. southern 
nance including cottage. (g) 
service; cafeteria serving two meals daily; resi 
dential town near Chicago. (h) Dietitian; hospital 
operated 
transportation refunded after 22 months’ service; 
month’s vacation annually. 
keeper; general hospital, 400 beds, located in un 


approximately 200 beds: 
fastest growing 


(b)_ Die 


hospital 
(d) As 
industrial com 
modern, well 


Chief dietitian; private 


adviser; large 
Chief dietitian; 


nutrition 
East. (e) 


_ located 
California; 


in winter resort town 
$210, complete mainte 
Director of food 


under American auspices in Panama; 


(i) Executive house 


versity medical center of East; college degree di 
sirable; $300, including quarters. (j) Chief diet: 
and operated hospital; p 


California; $350. 

([n requesting information concerning these ap- 
pointments, please mention the key letters and t/ 
month of publication.) 
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A PRACTICAL Questionnair« 


Do you like to save yourself as much work as 


possible? Yes— No— 


2. Does 


writing your name twenty or more con- 


secutive times make your arm numb? Yes— No— 


3. Do you like to be known as the teacher with 


efficiency-plus? Yes— No— 


1. Do you like to have at your fingertips all the 
latest and advance information on all phases of 


home economics teaching? Yes— No— 


Score: If an emphatic “yes” is your answer to all 
the above queries then Practical’s master coupon 


(see next page) is your fairy godmother. 


Yet you 


You Only Write Your Name Aad 


Address ONCE! 


may choose an endless variety of material 


from P. H. E.’s concise, compact coupon listing with 


no more effort than it takes to make a “ mark. 


The longer you wait before filling out the coupon 
the longer it will be before you receive your ma- 


terial. Get it in the mail immediately so you'll be 


sure to 


need it, 


have the information on hand when you 


Send a check, money order or stamps if 


there is a charge specified. Please do not send cash. 


MAIL TO 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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Please send me the material checked below: 
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American Bemberg Corporation— 

Educational Dept. Page 541 
BEMBERG “Information” booklet. b. KNITTED 
FABRICS. ec. Wall Chart showing manufacturing and testing of 
BEMBERG rayon. New Booklets: d. “BEMBERG Fabric Facts Book- 
let.” e. “Proper Care For Your Rayon Wardrobe.”” FOR 40 CENTS 
EACH, OR BOTH FOR 75 CENTS: 1. Wall Chart with 9 swatches 
of fabrics and process diagrams. 2. Bottle Exhibit showing stages 
in making BEMBERG rayon yarn. 











Please send: a. 

















American Can Company Page 491 
Please send: a.——Coffee Facts for Home Economists. b. Savory 
Tested Recipes From Canned Foods. ec. Kitchen Tested Recipes From 
Canned Foods. d. High School Manual on Commercially Canned 

















Foods. e. School Lunch Recipe Cards. f. Canned Food Hand- 
book. 
American Viscose Corporation Page 562 


——Free copies of “Rayon Care Clinic.’ This packaged program was 
prepared primarily for women's clubs, but may also be useful in 
home economics classes. 


Armour & Company PHE 10-47 Page 544 
Please send circular which describes your meat preparation films 
and gives instructions on how to arrange booking dates. 


Brazil Nut Association Page 562 
——copies, free, of “A Parade of Brazil Nut Recipes,” 32-page illus- 
trated booklet containing 79 tested recipes. 


Bristol-Myers Company Page 552 
ay “Be Proud of Your Hands” wall chart. b. Girls’ Hand Care 
Leafllets. ec. “Click with the Crowd,” girls’ student leaflets. (for use 
with your Grooming for School charts). d- ‘Teacher's Manual “Guide 
for a good Grooming Program.” e. “Perspiring is Healthful, but” 
chart (only if you need a fresh copy). 


Can Manufacturers Institute, Inc. Page 537 
Please send——copies New 24-page booklet entitled “Canned Foods In 
the Nutritional Spotlight,’’ FREE. Available to professional and educa- 
tional people in reasonable quantity. 


Cannon Mills PH-10-47 Page 561 
Please send: a. Terry (Turkish) Towels—Buying and Care, a com- 
pletely new, revised, enlarged course on terry towels; includes visual 
aids and text book. b. Sheet Buying and Care, a new enlarged up- 
to-date course on sheets; includes visual aids and text book. 


Carter Products, Dept. P-10 Page 548 


Please send a, Samples of Arrid for classroom demonstration. 
































b. Copies of Valda Sherman's column. (This offer good in U.S. 
only). 
Celanese Corporation of America Page 489 


For teachers: a.——Chart—production and distribution of chemicals, 
textiles and plastics. b.——Window Shopping. ec. Fabrice Swatch 
Cards. d- Chart.—Cellulose Acetate Process and Products. e. 
Wall Chart Principal Textile Fibres. Material for classes: f.- 
Booklet—fabrie and garment care. g- Tag and Label booklet. 


























h. What You Should Know About Knit Fabrics. i. What You 
Should Know About Spun Fabrics. 

Church & Dwight Company, Inc, Page 558 
——Recipe Booklet, “Good Things to Eat.” 

Columbia University Press Pace 564 


Please send a. “Calcium and Phosphorus in Foods and Nutrition” 
by Henry C. Sherman. Price $2.75. b “Foods Their Values and 
Management” by the same authority. Price $3.25. 


Fruit Dispatch Company PE 107 Third Cover 
Please send me your new TEACHING KIT ABOUT BANANAS. 











Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association Page 493 
I want to know exactly what “CP” standards are. Please send 
FREE copy of “NEW HIGH SPECIFICATIONS for CP, Your Buying 
Guide to Automatic Gas Ranges.” 


Gerber Products Company, Dept. 6210-7 Page 550 
a. ‘The new, improved edition of the well-kaowna Teacher's Manual 
on Infant Nutrition, by Edna Mae McIntosh, M.S. b. copies of the 
new, simplified Student's Leaflets: designed: to: supplement classroom 
discussions. ec. Sample of Gerber’s Cereals. (Cereal Food, Oat- 
meal, Barley). 


Gillum Book Company Page 564 
Please send: a.——sets Sixty Master Recipe Cards, at 75¢ each. No 
order for less than ten sets is accepted—10 sets for $7.50. b—— 
Sturdy Recipe File Box, 25¢ extra, Complete set $1.00. 


H. J. Heinz Company, Dept. PHE-r Page 497 
Please send the forty-page FREE booklet presenting, through food 
photos and recipes, a new method of thrift cookery for soups. Con- 
tains sauces, gravies, soups, main -dishes, vegetables, salads, desserts, all 
built around HEINZ CONDENSED SOUPS. Teacher copy only. (This 
offer good only in U.S.A.). 


The Hoover Company, Hoover Home Institute Page 499 
Please send me information about the new Hoover Automatic 
Electric Iron as advertised on page 499. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. Page 557 
ae ‘Teacher’s Handbook. b. Bulletin—"100 Uses for Wax in 
the Home.” ec, New Student Folder—*‘The Remarkable Story of 
Wax.” dy New Teacher's Chart, “Wax—A Precious Heritage of 
Nature” (maintenance of floors, furniture and woodwork). e. I 
would like to schedule a free showing of your sound motion picture, 
“Beauty for Keeps.”’ (Check only if your school has l6mm. sound 
equipment.) Please send information. 



































Lamont, Corliss & Company Second Cover 
Please send me your regular quarterly release “MORSELS OF 
INTEREST.” 



































